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Editorial Notes and Comments 


AN ADVENT ASSIGNMENT 


There is a particular learning advantage when pupils and 
older students are required to express themselves in writing, 
but it is a phase of learning frequently neglected in the teach- 
ing of Religion. Advent is an appropriate time to require 
pupils, from the fifth grade on, to organize for themselves 
and to summarize specific and related doctrinal teachings. 
Pupils in the elementary grades can write on “The Story of 
Christian Doctrine to the Birth of Christ,” and advanced stu- 
dents might be required to prepare a paper treating of “The 
Theology of Advent.” Here is an opportunity to guide the 
learner to see relationships and to review the following doc- 
trines: God and His perfections, angelic and human creation, 
God’s gifts to man, the fall of Adam and the results, the 
Promise, the Blessed Virgin, and the coming of the Savior. 
Those teachers who feel that the time required by an assign- 
ment of this order will interfere unduly with immediate cur- 
riculum needs will find a helpful suggestion in it for a class 
exercise in evaluating past achievement. It is one thing for 
the learner to answer an isolated question. It is another thing 
for him to organize his knowledge. 


“TO GET GOD INTO TIME” 


When this issue of the JouRNAL reaches readers, the season 
of Advent will be well on its way. We shall be moving quickly 
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toward the great feast of Christ’s birth which took place “in 
fulness of time.” The title of this editorial was suggested by 
a phrase in that very fine Advent book by the late Father 
McGarry." There has never been a greater need for teachers 
to do everything in their power “to get God into time.” It 
is the only prescription for a lasting peace. The words de- 
scribe the primary objective of the teacher of Religion. In 
the same paragraph that the author uses them he translates 
the noli tardare of the liturgy in the sense of “don’t dilly 
dally.” In both phrases there is an abundance of reflection 
material for all teachers of Religion. Most teachers are filled 
with a holy dissatisfaction, and rightly so, but for our unrest 
to be productive of good we must not “dilly dally,” we must 
diagnose and reteach, and continue to examine and diagnose, 
not only in terms of intelligent attitudes, but in the establish- 
ment of situations within and without -the school that are 
conducive “to get God into time.” 


ARE RELIGION TEXTBOOKS STUDIED? 


The following incident occurred last January on the morn- 
ing of a mid-year examination in Religion. Students who at- 
tend week-day Mass only in Lent and on special occasions 
considered that particular day a propitious occasion for their 
presence and participation. As we left the church, a fourth 
year high-school girl joined us with her text book in Religion 
under her arm. Upon hearing the name of the book we said: 
“Tt’s a splendid text and not difficult.” 

The student who carried the book and who was at holy 
Mass to beg blessings on her examination replied: “Perhaps; 
I have read only a little of it.” 


* William J. McGarry, S.J., He Cometh. New York: The America Press, 
1941. Pp. 332. 
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The student is not uncommon. Too many high school and 
college youth never study the texts designated for the courses 
they are pursuing. Such a condition would not exist if assign- 
ments were well made, adequately supervised, and if exam- 
inations of achievement were diagnostic and more than a 
close-of-the-semester requirement. 


THE WAY OF THE SHEPHERD 


We are all looking forward to the day when Catholic school 
systems will be able to provide for the so-called problem child. 
Teachers who leave no stone unturned to help the malad- 
justed have really taken to heart the example of the shepherd 
in the parable of the lost sheep (St. Luke: 15, 1-7). Those 
teachers know the effect of educational maladjustment on 
delinquency. Above all, to them every problem boy or girl 
is a soul precious to God; they know that problem children 
frequently come from problem homes; because teachers love 
the souls of these children, because they know what grace 
can do, they are willing to sacrifice for them, to study their 
needs, to be persistent in follow-up, and to get the cooperation 
of local priests and agencies. The following quotation is 
taken from The Children, a novel by Nina Federova,’ pub- 
lished last year. Miss Federova’s description of Catholic 
schools in Shanghai suggests an ideal for those who have the 
courage to embrace it: 


Among the schools in Shanghai, the Roman Catholic Schools for 
poor children play the chief role in the lives of Shanghai boys. 
Those schools are the cheapest and—which sounds unbelievable— 
boys are never beaten there or expelled from them. This keeps them 
a permanent unit. A child excluded from everywhere because of his 
own or his parents’ conduct, or both, enters this last shelter—a 
Roman Catholic school—as something due to him, as if having an 
incontestable right to be there. 


*p. 278. 
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MALADJUSTMENTS IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


For some time the public schools of Columbus, Ohio, have 
been investigating maladjustment of pupils. To them a child 
is considered maladjusted. “‘. . . if his chronological age, his 
mental age, or his reading age is a year or more higher or 
lower than the median of the group of which he is a mem- 
ber; if he is a repeater or a truant; or if a personality test 
or the judgment of teacher, classmate, or a trained ob- 
server indicates the existence of behavior problems.” In 
a study of 1524 maladjusted children in grades one, two, 
four, five and six, in three elementary schools selected as a 
sampling of the community as a whole, Carl R. Rogers* 
found that the fifth grade manifested the most maladjust- 
ments. If the situation in Columbus is typical, it suggests the 
need for superior teachers at the fifth grade level and a host 
of problems, curricular and extra-curricular, preventive as 
well as remedial. 


PATRIOTISM 

We hear a great deal about “patriotism” these days. We 
read about it, we talk about it, we try to do everything in 
our power to further it. Patriotism, of the right order, is a 
Christian virtue and, therefore, of immediate concern to the 
teacher of Religion. Patriotism is devotion to one’s country 
but always within the bonds of the law of Christ. 

During the present period it is well to review often Ques- 
tions 245, 246, 247, 248, and 249 in the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism, Number 2. As we have written before, pupils need 
a wealth of formal and informal learning experiences in in- 
terpreting these questions if they would understand the kind 
of devotion to one’s country that is required by the fourth 
commandment. This type of experience will supernaturalize 


*Carl R. Rogers, Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 21, March 18, 1942, 
pp. 69-79, 86. 
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devotion to one’s country. It will prepare good citizens and 
brave soldiers; it will give reasons for generous service in 
terms of duty to God. It will make patriotism not only the 
fulfillment of a civic obligation but a Christian virtue as well. 

Boys and girls growing to maturity have difficult days 
ahead of them. They need motives for generous virtue and 
heroism. We want them to think exactly; we want them to 
act intelligently and generously. At the same time, it is our 
responsibility to guide youth to govern every relationship 
with their fellow men and with the men of other countries in 
terms of the principles of justice and charity, based on the 
doctrines of the brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of 
God. 


“THE CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN REVIEW” 


The Journat is pleased to make known The Catholic 
Kindergarten Review, the first number of which appeared in 
October, 1942. This eight-page publication is a quarterly and 
the official bulletin of the Catholic Kindergarten Association 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago. The Review has for its pur- 
pose to give the Catholic kindergarten teacher practical ma- 
terial to help her solve her problems. Subscription rate to the 
Catholic Kindergarten Review is fifty cents a year. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Sister Marie Imelda, 1025 North Colum- 
bian Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


This year the annual celebration of Negro History Week 
will take place between the seventh and fourteenth of Febru- 
ary. Our Catholic schools, in their efforts to further inter- 
racial justice, may be interested to know that materials for 
the celebration of this week are being distributed free of 
charge by the Association for the Study of Negro Life in 
History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 


RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
Saint Mary’s Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Eprtor’s Note: We asked Monsignor Newton, who is general secretary for 
the Revision of the Bible in English, to introduce JourNAL readers to the re- 
cently published Commentary described in this brief article. 


Since the establishment of the Catholic Biblical Association 
some six years ago, there has been a noticeable and welcome 
increase of activity in the field of Catholic literature on Sacred 
Scripture. The New Testament in English has been thor- 
oughly revised and put into language that is appropriate to 
our times. With this as a basis, the Sunday passages have been 
published together with a brief commentary on each Gospel 
and Epistle." Two authors have prepared “harmonies” of the 
four Gospels, placing the parallel passages side by side in such 
a way as to show the chronological development in the life 
of our Lord.’ And now there is announced by the Association 
itself a commentary on the entire New Testament given in 
one volume.’ 

While all of these books offer advantages to the teacher of 
the Bible which till the present have not been easily attain- 
able, the appearance of the Commentary should be most wel- 
come. This is the first time such a commentary produced 
under Catholic authorship has been available in English. 
There have been other commentaries on the various books 
of the New Testament, but never before has an exposition of 
the entire New Testament been presented to Catholic readers 


* The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. New York: Wm. H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1941 


*John E. Steinmueller, A Gospel Harmony. New York: Wm. H. Sadlier, 
Inc., 1942. 


Stephen J. Hartdegen, O.F.M., A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild, 1942. 


oft Commentary on the New Testament. New York: Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
1942. 
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in the convenient form of one volume. This will be recognized 
as its primary service. But, in addition, it can claim the au- 
thority of excellent scholarship in spite of its brief dimensions. 

The ultimate reason for undertaking a revision of the New 
Testament was to make its message more intelligible. There 
is a saying that the best commentary on the Scriptures is a 
good version. Experience had taught us that the current text 
in English, that done by Bishop Challoner almost two hun- 
dred years ago, had lost much of its usefulness. Under its 
antiquated, even if quaint and attractive language unneces- 
sary obscurity had been introduced into the New Testament 
as commonly used by Catholics. Whatever attitude the indi- 
vidual may assume towards the revised text, the experience 
with it, even in its first year of circulation, establishes that 


it has done a great deal to clarify the message and reawaken 
interest in it. 


And, yet, anyone intimately acquainted with the New 
Testament will know that its difficulties cannot be solved en- 
tirely by such an improvement of its version. This has been 
recognized at all times. St. Jerome, who has given us our 
common and authorized Latin version of the Scriptures, was 
himself most diligent in providing commentaries on all its 
books. To a large extent patristic literature has to do with the 
explanation of the Bible. In our own case, this need of addi- 
tional exposition of the Scriptures was clear to the group of 
professors to whom had been entrusted the work of revising 
our New Testament in English. From the very outset they 
agreed that a brief commentary on each of the books was to 
be prepared by the men who were occupied with the revision. 

Insistence on this need of assistance for the fuller under- 
standing of the New Testament must not be taken to mean 
that without it the sacred text is unintelligible. On the con- 
trary, the reader of average education can without benefit of 
any extraordinary help derive immense profit from his read- 
ing, provided it is carried on with sufficient attention and re- 
flection. This is particularly true of the Gospels and Acts, 
which are narrative in form. Even from the Epistles, when 
read with a brief introduction, the average reader can learn 
much without further assistance. But what is meant is that, 
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to reach a fuller and more accurate understanding of the New 
Testament, we all, even those professed in the subject, require 
the aid of a commentary. 


This is very evident from the odd interpretations often 
associated with various New Testament passages, interpreta- 
tions that have been picked up from pictures or the traditions 
based on the apocrypha. Negatively, a good commentary will 
render a service by eliminating such accretions. But it can 
also and mainly contribute to a positive appreciation of the 
divine message. 

There are two sources of obscurity for the average reader 
of the New Testament. The first is the high spiritual char- 
acter of its teachings. It is the Holy Spirit Himself who is 
talking to us through the inspired pages, and our earthly ears 
are not always ready to take up His message. The second is 
the fact that the New Testament was written in and largely 
grows out of a social culture that has long since disappeared. 
The simple facts of weights and measures, the marriage cus- 
toms of the times, and the like, are no longer familiar to us; 
and without this familiarity the narrative loses much of its 
import. 

It is especially in these two directions that an authorita- 
tive commentary can render its chief service. In the first 
place, it will necessarily take into account the interpretations 
of the Church, which is the divinely appointed guide to the 
meaning of the Scriptures. Then it will rest heavily upon the 
interpretations of the Fathers of the Church, those learned 
and saintly men who were so much more capable than we 
are of entering into the spirit of the divine message. Such 
help is not generally at hand for the casual reader; and with- 
out it much of the benefit of the Scriptures is lost. In the 
second place, the commentator is in a position to recall 
numerous explanations of the conditions of the times in which 
the scene is laid, and to provide the results of modern 
research. 

The commentaries on Scripture which, till the present, 
have provided these assistances have been anything but abun- 
dant in English. When they have appeared it has often been 
in a form that has prevented wide circulation or common use. 
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It has been the aim of the Association in providing this Com- 
mentary on the New Testament to make it as helpful as 
possible, and at the same time to give it a format and price 
that will justify the widest possible dissemination. 

In addition to its other advantages, this book offers a 
reading list that comprises all the books written by Catholics 
on the New Testament which are now available in English. 
This is for the advantage of those who care to extend their 
investigations beyond the limits of our brief exposition. But, 
further, it also contains an index of Scripture texts that should 
be invaluable to one who desires to follow a given subject 
through the sacred pages. 

The new life taken on by our biblical literature in English 
may be a presage. More extensive and profound treatises will 
certainly follow now that the way has been opened. As in- 
terest and acquaintance grows, we may without being too 
sanguine look for the dawning of a new era in Scriptural 
studies in this country. An excellent start in this direction is 
now being made with the issuance of this Commentary. 


RESPECT 


Respect has a two-fold aspect in matters educational. On the 
part of adults placed in authority over the child, respect for his 
dignity and nature is a duty correlative to their natural rights. On 
the part of the child, respect is likewise due those who represent 
lawfully constituted authority. 

It is difficult to define the word respect, for it is one of those 
words more easily understood through experience than through 
definition. Terms closely allied in meaning to respect are esteem, 
deference, politeness, and consideration. Man shows consideration 
toward his equals, deference toward his friends, politeness toward 
all, and esteem for worth; but respect is a quality above and beyond 
all these. Respect is simply the conscious recollection and the re- 
ligious conviction of the Divine likeness in one’s self and in others. 
In other words, it is a deep consideration for those characteristics 
in man that most closely resemble the Divine attributes. 

Respect for one’s self and for one’s fellow creatures is nothing 
other than an attentive consideration for what is highest in human 
dignity, namely, the image of God, the Divine in us; in addition, 
the profound, intimate, and religious sentiment that this recollec- 
tion and this awareness inspire. 

By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 
Aspects”, Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, p. 54. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


PUTTING UP THE CHRISTMAS CRIB 


SISTER MARIE IMELDA, O.P. 
St. Giles Kindergarten 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: This is the third article in a series treating of “Religion in 
the Kindergarten”. Sister Marie Imelda is president of the Catholic Kinder- 
garten Association in the Archdiocese of Chicago and was chairman of the 
committee of Sisters who prepared the Kindergarten Curriculum in Religion, 
published in this Journat’s September number. 


All through the centuries of the Christian era, St. Luke’s 
simple though touching story of the birth of the Christ Child, 
has stirred the hearts and minds of all people, but most par- 
ticularly of children. Christmas with its spirit of peace and 
good will seems an anamoly in this world of turmoil, with 
nation warring against nation. We should do all that we can, 
even in the kindergarten, to fill the hearts and minds of our 
little ones with that peace which Christ came to proclaim. 
Christmas should be approached from the spiritual rather 
than from the worldly, commercial, gift-giving angle. Our 
activity this year, above all years, should center about the 
Babe of Bethlehem, instead of around the making of mate- 
rial gifts. 

Of all the customs of the Christmas season, perhaps the 
most appealing in the eyes of the Kindergarten child is that 
of “putting up the Christmas crib.” This custom originated 
in 1229, when St. Francis, who must have seen the Christ 
Child with the eyes of a little child, set up the first crib in 
a grotto of Greccio in the valley of Rieti where devotions 
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were held for the country folk. From this small beginning 
spread the devotion to the Christmas crib, until now it is 
one of the most popular Christmas customs in the world. 
Catholics and non-cathoilcs alike delight in erecting novel, 
crude, and dazzlingly beautiful cribs at Christmas. 

Modern education is making use of activities of all kinds 
to impress upon the child’s mind the information we wish to 
impart. We hold that participation on the part’ of the child 
makes learning easier. A Christmas crib, planned and con- 
structed by a group of kindergarten children, crude though 
it may be, is a better means of making the little ones under- 
stand more fully the significance of Christmas, than the most 
beautiful crib that was ever set before them merely to enjoy 
and view. The objective evidence of accomplishing the task 
themselves is satisfying to the children. It becomes their crib; 
they have given of themselves to the making of it. In the 
construction they have used all five senses, the avenues by 
which the mind perceives all external objects and with which 
all knowledge begins. 

How shall the kindergarten teacher go about the construc- 
tion of a Christmas crib? First of all, the children must be 
well acquainted with the story of the birth of Christ. To make 
clear impressions the teacher should utilize pictures and other 
visual material. The children should have access to the pic- 
tures, handle them, and talk about them freely. Do not lend 
too much detail, but see that the children comprehend and 
can retell the high-lights of the story. Start with the Annun- 
ciation, and familiarize them with the story clear through to 
the visit of the three kings. The activity should begin with 
the first week of Advent and continue throughout the entire 
season, to its culmination at Christmas. Even the five-year- 
old can get some idea of the longing for the Redeemer in the 
hearts of the people by the similarity drawn to their longing 
for the coming of Christmas. They should be told that they 
have only to wait four weeks, but the people of long ago had 
to wait for four thousand years. 


The following outline may be helpful to the kindergarten 
teacher planning her work for the four weeks preceding the 
beautiful feast of Christmas: 
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Major Problems: 


1. How long do we have to wait for Christmas to come? 
2. How long did the people of long ago have to wait? 


3. To whom did the angel say, “Hail Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with Thee”? 


. What name did the angel tell Mary to call her little 
Baby? What does that name mean? What should we do 
when we hear the name of Jesus? 


. What answer did Mary give the angel? 
. When was Jesus born? 
. Where was Jesus born? 
. Who was the Mother of Jesus? Father? 
. Who took care of Jesus in this world? 
10. What kind of a house was Jesus born in? Why? 
11. ome came to see Jesus first? What gift did they offer to 
im? 
12. Who came to see Jesus later? What gifts did the three 
kings bring Him? 
13. How can I go to visit Jesus? 
14. What gift can I offer to Him? 


Growth in: 


1. Understanding that the people of long ago had to wait 
a very long time for Jesus to come. 
2. Understanding that Jesus came to open Heaven and be- 
cause He loved us so much. 
. Knowledge of the visit of the Angel Gabriel to Mary. 


. Understanding that the “Hail Mary” was the angel’s 
message to Mary from God. 

. Ability to say the “Hail Mary” without help. 

. Knowledge of the place where Jesus was born, the day, 
and the reason for going to the old barn or cave. 


. Understanding of the value of spiritual offerings, 
prayers, and sacrifices as gifts at Christmas. 


. Willingness to make little sacrifices during Advent. 
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9. Ability to relate the Christmas story. at 


Resultant Understandings: 


1. The people had to wait four thousand years for Baby 

Jesus to come. I only have to wait four weeks. 

. Jesus came to open Heaven and because He loved us. 

. The Angel Gabriel told Mary that she was to be the 
mother of Jesus. We should bow our heads when we hear 
or say the name “Jesus”. 

. Mary said, “I will do what God wants me to do.” 

. Jesus was born in Bethlehem in an old barn or cave. 

. Jesus was born on Christmas day. 

. All the houses in Bethlehem were filled with people so 
Mary and Joseph had to go to an old cave. 

. Jesus is the Son of God. God is His Father. 

. Mary is the mother of Jesus. 

. St. Joseph took care of Jesus for God. 


. The shepherds came to see Jesus first. They offered Him 
a lamb. 


. The three kings came to see Jesus. They brought Him 
rich gifts. 

. I can visit Jesus every day in church. I will offer Him 
my heart full of love. 


Suggested Activities: 
First Week of Advent. 


Make a frieze or background for the crib. 

a. Talk about the town of Bethlehem. Show pictures 
from Christmas cards and books. 

b. Draw pictures of palm trees, evergreens, sheep, etc. 
Cut Christmas trees from folded paper. 

c. Hang a large sheet of brown wrapping paper on 
blackboard or wall space. Draw sky and ground with 
white chalk. Have a group of children color sky and 
ground, or paste pieces of torn scrap paper (colored) 
on brown paper to resemble mosaics. With kinder- 
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garten children the torn pieces will have to be quite 
large in order to cover the entire paper before the 
novelty of pasting has worn off. This takes care of 
a large group, and needs very little supervision. 


. Christmas trees cut double and one side of each tree 


pasted together in typical kindergarten fashion, 
when pasted on the frieze and allowed to protrude, 
give a realistic touch and pleasant, purposeful activ- 
ity to another group. 


. Angels may be made by still another group, and 


pasted on the frieze near the center where the crib 
will stand. 


. Stars, one large one and many small ones may be 


contributed by another group. 


. Many sheep must dot the hillside, so all the children 


can have some active part in the making of this 
frieze. 


Second Week of Advent. 


Making the Cave. 


a. 


Use a large wooden box (24” x 36” or larger) for the 


. foundation. If one has building blocks, a suitable 


foundation can be made from them. 

Cover the entire box loosely with crushed wrapping 
paper, folding under and fastening to the inside of 
the box in the front. Tack paper to box here and 
there, leaving large bulges to effect a rock cave. 
Children may paint irregular spots in crevises of 
crushed paper for rocks (black, white, and various 
shades of gray are effective). 

Conceal a flashlight or electric light in ceiling of cave. 
Cover floor of cave with straw or excelsior. 


Third Week of Advent. 
Making the figures. 
a. It may be well to use a doll or real image for the 


Christ Child. 
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b. Make large figures of Mary and Joseph (shepherds if 
desired) with simple lines, using no facial marks. 

c. Paste best figures in the class on cardboard, peiting 
easels to back for stands. 

d. Sheep may be made from clay to scatter through the 
rock hills. Use a large ball of clay for the body, a 
small one for the head. Ears and tails may be made 
from construction paper and put in before the clay 


hardens. Use ice-cream spoons for legs. Paint sheep 
white. 


Fourth Week of Advent. 


Enjoying the Christmas crib (related activities). 


. Say morning and night prayers around crib daily. 
. Sing Christmas songs to the Baby Jesus daily. 
. Dramatize the Christmas story. 
. Learn and recite Christmas poems. 
. Plan a religious Christmas program for the parents. 
Make miniature Christmas cribs from crushed paper 
similar to the large one, using cardboard boxes for 
the foundation and old Christmas cards for figures 
of the Holy Family. Place under tree at home. 
. Make a large Spiritual Bouquet for the Christ Child. 
My Gift to Jesus 
“Jesus bring peace to the world” 
Visits to Jesus 
Acts of kindness 
Hail Marys 
Have children mark the chart as they perform each 
task. 


Throughout the making of the Christmas crib, the little 
children will learn the true significance of Christmas. The 
peace that the Christ Child came to bring to the world should 
be emphasized all through the activity. Only the Babe of 
Bethlehem can bring peace, so let us say daily, “Jesus bring 
peace to the world.” This can be the prayer on the lips of 
the kindergarten child during the entire season of advent. 
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A spiritual longing for peace should fill our hearts at the 
approach of Christmas. The angels’ message of “peace on 
earth to men of good will’ is for us as well as for the shep- 
herds. It is not within the power of any of us to restore peace 
to the warring nations, but it is possible for us to establish 
it in our own souls, and the souls of the little ones under our 
care. Emphasizing the reign of peace in our souls, our chil- 
dren can bring that message into their homes. Peace in the 
hearts of the millions of people that make up the world means 
peace in the nation and peace in the world. Let us fire our 
little ones to be the spark which will light the way to the 


peace that only the Christ Child can bring to this troubled 
world. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN EDUCATION 


Not only is God the most essential factor in the work of educa- 
tion; He is also the source of all authority there. That is, He is the 
source of all the rights and duties of those who engage in the work 
of education. This is a principle that cannot be overlooked, for 
many consequences flow from it. Dupanloup repeatedly emphasizes 
the work of God in education because of its fundamental import- 
ance. He says, “I insist on these fundamental truths, because, meta- 
physical as they appear, in practice and in minute detail they must 
have a profound significance and the most important consequences : 
I insist because, indisputable as they are, those who are charged 
with the education of children too often forget them.” 

By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 


”, Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, p. 45. 








FABLES AND THE RELIGION CLASS 





REVEREND LAWRENCE VOISIN, S.J. 
Montreal, 
Canada 





Eprror’s Nore: Although associated with the Theologate of his Order in 
Montreal, Father Voisin also teaches Religion to a class of sixth grade boys. 
He uses Fables to arouse interest when introducing a lesson or talk on some 
particular vice or virtue, and refers to the Fables again in helping the boys 
to make practical applications. In the following, summaries of the Fables are 
included to make the material of practical help to teachers. 


The fables of Aesop were once a nation’s primer. Two 
thousand years ago it was the world’s most popular moral 
text-book. Aesop had forged his fables into a weapon which 
stayed tyrants, stopped rebellions and averted battles. With- 
out historical evidence we would scarcely credit language 
with such power as had these simple words of a humble slave. 
Why cannot this power be harnessed and used today with 
at least some of the effectiveness it had in the past? 

Stories at once entertaining and useful for the catechism 
class are not easy to find. Aesop has left us over one hundred 
of them. Many a Religion class could be enlivened by them, 
for they readily catch and hold the imagination of the young. 
Moreover, the lessons they teach are so apt and plain, so 
compact and striking, that scarcely any explanation is neces- 
sary for even the dullest in the class. Children are always 
interested in puzzles, and if they are asked to make the 
application themselves the lessons set forth in the fables will 
be all the more impressive. 

The fables have almost as much force as the parables of 
Our Lord. This is not surprising when we notice the resem- 
blance between them. Aesop gave tongue to the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air. Like Christ he used examples 
familiar to even the poorest, the humblest, the most ignorant. 
His hearers knew well enough the slyness of the fox, the 
stupidity and stubbornness of the donkey, the timidity of 
the deer, the cruelty of the wolf, the noble lion lording it over 
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the other animals, the vanity of the peacock, and so on for 
the rest of the animal kingdom. 


Like the parables, the fables pointed a moral, taught a 
lesson, always with an interesting story which entertained 
the hearer and taught him without his realizing it. With his 
deep, though somewhat cynical knowledge of human nature, 
its weaknesses and its passions, Aesop was able to see through 
the hypocrisy and foibles with which men are wont to hide 
their failings, and he could lay his finger unerringly on the 
real root of that failing. 


The fables are a record of punishments and rewards, mostly 
a list of retributions falling upon those who have let their 
predominant vice govern them. They are a roll-call of the 
vices of fallen men. Some of the fables show the importance 
of virtue. Many contain sound advice and good counsels. Not 
a few of our proverbs either had their origin in them or are 
at least admirably illustrated by them. 

To give a list merely of the vices and virtues portrayed by 
the fables would not prove of much value to the teacher 
either unable to procure a copy of Aesop or lacking the neces- 
sary time to classify the most suitable ones. Therefore, sum- 
maries of the most useful fables are appended, divided ac- 
cording to subject. Minor details need to be filled in. 


GREED AND SELFISHNESS 


The dog in the manger. A dog lying in a manger refused to let the 
other animals eat the hay, although he himself could not eat it. 
The dog and the shadow. A dog with a piece of meat in his mouth 
saw his own shadow in the stream as he was crossing. He snatched 
at the piece of meat reflected in the water and lost his own. 

The goose that laid the golden eggs. Thinking he could get at once 
all the golden eggs the goose was laying, the owner killed her, opened 
her, but found no eggs. 

The widow and the hen. On the supposition that twice the amount 
of food would mean twice as many eggs, the widom overfed her 
hen until the hen died. 

The boy, and the filberts. A boy finding some filberts in a jar tried 
to take out a handful but could not because the neck was too nar- 
row. He was advised to take only half the number of nuts and 
found he could draw out his hand. 


The miser and his gold. A miser exchanged all his wealth for its 
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value in gold. He hid the gold in his yard but kept digging it up to 
look at it until some workmen saw him and stole it. 


SLOTH 


The ant and the cricket. The cricket came to the ant in the winter 


for food. The ant told him to dance all winter since he had sung 
all summer. 


The donkey carrying salt. A donkey used for carrying salt would 
lower himself in a stream he crossed, until the salt dissolved. The 
owner changed the load to sponges, and the donkey was drowned. 
The horse and the loaded donkey. The horse refused to help the 
overburdened donkey. But when the donkey died because of this 
the horse had to carry both the load and the dead donkey. 


PRIDE AND VANITY 


The fox and the crow. The fox flattered the crow to make him drop 
the piece of cheese in his beak. When the fox stated that such a 
beautiful creature must have a beautiful voice, the crow opened 
his beak to sing. 


The frogs asking for a king. The frogs asked Jupiter for a king. 
He threw a log into the stream. Frightened at first they soon des- 
pised it and in their pride asked for a stronger king. Jupiter sent 
them a stork which promptly started to eat them up. 

The tortoise and the eagle. Thinking he could fly as well as any 
bird the tortoise asked the eagle to take him up into the air and 
release him. The eagle did; the tortoise was killed. 

The gnat and the bull. A gnat lit on a bull. “If I’m too heavy, let 
me know, and I'll get off.” 

The mice and the weasels. The mice and the weasels were at war. 
Worsted, the mice fled, but their generals could not escape through 
the holes because of the horns which they had tied to their fore- 
heads as a mark of distinction. 

The donkey, in office. A donkey, carrying a statue in a procession, 
thought the honor was paid to him and refused to move and so 
was beaten. 

The eagle and the jackdaw. A jackdaw, thinking he could carry off 
a lamb as easily as the eagle, tried it but got his claws entangled 
in the lamb’s wool and was killed by the owner. 

The rushlight. It boasted its light was brighter than the sun. The 
door opened, and a gust of wind blew it out. 

The vain jackdaw. A jackdaw stuck a peacock’s feather among his 
own. The peacocks detected the fraud and drove him out. The other 
jackdaws drove him out because he had despised them. 


The fighting cocks and the eagle. The cock who won the fight went 
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out and crowed about his victory. An eagle picked him off. The 
other cock had crawled to safety. 


The monkey and the camel. A camel tried to dance like the monkey 
but was too clumsy and was thrown out as being a fool. 


The lion and the fox. The two animals hunted together until the 
fox thought he was as good as the lion and tried to kill an animal 
by himself but was caught by the owner. 


GLUTTONY 


The flies and the honey-pot. Some flies finding a honey-pot flew 
into it and became entangled, instead of sipping the honey at the 
edge. 


ANGER AND REVENGE 


The horse and the stag. To have his revenge on the stag for an 


injury, the horse lost his freedom because he called in man to 
help him. 


Jupiter and the bee. The bee requested a sting to revenge his 
enemies. The request was granted but with this punishment: the 
bee loses his life whenever he stings anyone. 


The bees and the snail. In anger they stung and killed a snail near 


their hive. With great labor they had to cover the dead snail with 
wax. 


ENVY 


The raven and the swan. The raven thought his feathers would be- 
come white if he swam in the water as the swan did. 


Jupiter and the camel. The camel wanted to have horns as other 
animals, and as a punishment had his ears cropped short. 


The donkey and the lap-dog. The donkey envied the favors shown 
the lap-dog and tried to imitate him. But he was so clumsy he was 
beaten up for acting like a fool. 


STEALING 


The theif and the bear. A thief went to steal a calf at night, but 
unknown to him a bear occupied the stall. The bear seized and 
held him until the owner came in the morning. 


QUARRELLING 


The bundle of sticks. To show his sons the value of working in 
unity and harmony, a father showed how easy it is to break sticks 
singly, how hard to break them in a bundle. 


The lion and the bulls. The lion, afraid to tackle the three bulls 
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when together, got them to quarrel. They separated, and he killed 
them one by one. 


The lion and the goat. They fought to see who would get the first 


drink at the fountain but stopped when they saw vultures hovering 
near. 


The donkey's shadow. A man rented a camel. Crossing the desert 
he stopped and rested in the camel’s shadow. The owner claimed 
the right to do so, stating the shadow had not been rented. While 
they quarrelled the donkey ran home. 


LYING 


The shepherd boy and the wolf. As a joke, a shepherd boy yelled 
“wolf” several times, and each time the neighbors ran to his aid. 
Finally a wolf came, but his cries for help went unheeded. 


The monkey and the dolphin. A monkey saved from a wrecked ship 
by a dolphin started to boast and to lie. The dolphin dived, leaving 
the monkey to drown. 


HONESTY 


Mercury and the woodman. A woodman lost his axe in a stream. 
Mercury appeared with a golden axe, then a silver one, then a 
steel one. The woodman said the last one was his. He received all 
three. Another woodman hearing of this, purposely lost his axe, 
and when Mercury brought up a golden axe claimed it as his own. 
Mercury gave him none. 


INGRATITUDE 


The wolf and the crane. A wolf had a bone stuck in his throat. No 
animal would help him except a crane, who then asked for a re- 
ward and was told he was lucky not to have had his head bitten off 
while it was in the wolf’s mouth. 


The hart and the vine. A hart took refuge from the hunters among 
a vine and began to eat it. He ate so much that at last he became 
exposed to the hunters. 


The countryman and the snake. A countryman found a snake almost 
frozen to death and took it home. When it revived it began to bite 
the children. The countryman killed it. 


The travellers and the plane-tree. Some travellers complained that 


the plane-tree was useless, at the very time they were resting in its 
shade. 


KINDNESS AND MERCY REWARDED 


The lion and the mouse. A mouse running over the face of a sleep- 
ing lion woke him, The lion seized the mouse but mercifully let 
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him go. Not long after, when caught in a net, the mouse released 
the lion by gnawing the ropes through. 


The ant and the dove. A dove, by dropping a leaf into the stream, 
saved the life of an ant who had fallen in. Not long after the ant 


saved the dove’s life by biting the leg of a hunter when he was 
about to shoot. 


The wind and the sun. Both claimed to be the stronger. Picking 
out a traveller they decided that the test would be to make him take 
his coat off. The wind blew and the man kept his coat on. Then the 
sun shone warmly, and the man took it off. 


EXCUSES FOR SIN 


The wolf and the lamb. Trying to find an excuse to kill the lamb, 
the wolf accused it of mudding the water he was drinking (although 
the stream was flowing the other way), accused it of calling him 


insulting names a year before (although the lamb had not then 
been born). 


DECEIT 


Wolf in sheep’s clothing. A wolf clothed himself in a sheep’s skin 
and went into the fold with the sheep. The owner came to get one 
to slaughter and by chance took the wolf. 


A HUMBLE LOT BEST 


Great and little fishes. The small fish escaped through the meshes 
of the net; the large ones could not get out. 


The fir-tree and the bramble. The fir-tree despised the bramble for 
being so insignificant. When the woodmen came, they chopped down 
the fir-tree but left the bramble. 


HUMILITY 


The- oak and the reed. In the storm the proud oak was uprooted. 
The reed bent its head before the wind and was unharmed. 


EXAMPLE, THE BEST TEACHER 


The crab and her mother. When the mother complained that she 
was not walking straight, the crab stated that she was merely fol- 
lowing her mother’s example. 


INDUSTRY REWARDED 


The farmer and his sons. Dying, the farmer told his sons that his 
money was buried in the field. The sons dug up the field to find it. 
They found no money, but the resulting harvest brought them a 
large sum of money. 
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JUDGING OTHERS 


The wolf and the shepherds. A wolf, seeing some shepherds eating 
a lamb, accused them of doing what they blamed in him. 

The wolf and the lion. A wolf seized a sheep, but while carrying 
it off met a lion who took it away from him. The wolf accused the 
lion of stealing. 

Two wallets. We carry our neighbors faults in a wallet in front of 
us, and so we see them. We carry our own in a wallet behind us, 


PREPARE FOR TEMPTATION 


The wild boar and the fox. In answer to the fox’s question the 
boar answered that he was sharpening his horn now because.when 
attacked there was no time for it. 


HUMAN RESPECT 


The miller, his son, and their donkey. In turn, none rode, the father 
rode, the son rode, both rode, as different groups criticised them. 
Finally they carried the donkey, but while crossing a stream it 
slipped, fell into the stream. 


DESPAIR 
The hares and the frogs. Despairing, because they had so many 


enemies, the hares decided to drown themselves. Hearing them 
come the frogs on the banks of the stream became frightened and 
dived in. The hares realized that their lot was not as bad as that 
of others. 


IRREVERENCE 


The sick kite. A sick kite asked his mother to pray for his recovery. 
She answered : “What god will help you. You have robbed the altars 
of all of them.” 


COMPLAINING OF ONE’S LOT 

The old woman and her maids. The maid killed the cock because it 
always woke them at dawn for their work. Then the old woman 
woke them and, unable to tell the time, did so earlier than the cock 
had done. 

The donkey and his masters. A donkey complained that his master 
was overburdening him. He was sold to another man who treated 
him worse, then to another man who treated him still worse. ~_ 


PERSEVERANCE 


The hare and the tortoise. In a race the hare. stopped to ‘sleep, but 
the tortoise plodded on without stopping and so won the race. 


The crow and the pitcher. A crow, unable to reach the water in a 
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pitcher, tried by every means to overturn it. But failing he then 


dropped in pebbles until the water rose sufficiently for him to 
reach it. 


PRAYER 


The herdsman and the lost bull. A herdsman prayed to find his lost 
bull. His prayer was answered; he found the bull and also the lion 
who had taken the bull. The lion attacked him. 


The old man and death. Discouraged, the old man prayed for death. 
When death appeared he changed his mind and asked death to leave 
him. 

Hercules and the waggoner. A waggoner found his wagon was stuck 
in the mud. He prayed to Hercules to help him. Hercules answered 
that he should first try to pull the wagon out by himself. God helps 
those who help themselves. 

The father and his two daughters. He found that one was praying 
for rain to help her husband’s farm; the other was praying for a 


dry spell so that her husband’s pot-making would not be ruined. 
God cannot answer all prayers. 


BISHOP DUPANLOUP ON PUNISHMENT 


A true respect for the child’s nature does not permit unjust pun- 
ishments to be administered by teachers. It is true that evil must 
always be guarded against and that at times children must be 
corrected for misdemeanors and exhorted to do good, but all this 
should be done without forcing the child into certain patterns of 
conduct. Violence in such matters is not conducive to developing 
the good in the child’s nature, but serves merely to strengthen evil 
tendencies. When a decision must be made regarding matters of 
discipline, Dupanloup advises this rule to be followed: “. . . with 
children, kindness is always nearer justice than severity. Indeed it 
is so also with men, for if children are men in the making, it must 
be said that men are often merely grownup children.” He goes on 
to state that teachers should never lose their sense of humor, and 
should recall frequently the pranks and mischievous behavior of 
their own childhood. Such thoughts serve to maintain that sense 
of equilibrium so essential to teachers. 


By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 


panes > Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, pp. 60-61. 





TEACHING THE DIALOG MASS 


MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER ON THE TWO 
ABLUTION PRAYERS 


Epitor’s Note: In the October and November issues the JouRNAL OF RE- 
Licious Instruction published study outlines for three prayers of the Offer- 
tory and for two of the three nes recited by the priest before Communion. 
Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J., in the recently published volume The Dialog 
Mass, (ongmene Green and Company), gives six methods for Children’s 
Dialog Mass. Five of the methods suggest reading in English and in unison, 
one, two or all of the prayers for which we have already offered teaching 
outlines, and one or both of the two ablution prayers. To assist teachers in 

preparing the upper grades for the recitation of the two ablution prayers, the 
following Study Guides are offered; the first are in_ terms of review and 
orientation and are confined to a few elementary ideas. The outlines presuppose 
that the teachers following them have already used the study guides published 
in the October and November issues of this JouRNAL. 

These Study Guides may also be used by teachers who are not preparing 
pupils for Dialog Mass participation but who would like to assist pupils of 
seventh and eighth grades in an intelligent use of the ablution prayers in their 
thanksgiving devotions after Holy Communion. However, the language of the 
two ablution prayers is difficult. We do not recommend their use or study 
before seventh grade, and not even then with a class that is slow or retarded. 


I, REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR EXPLANATION AND ORIENTATION 


1. How many large parts has the Mass? (Two) 
2. What is the last prayer in the first part of the Mass? 
(Creed) 


3. When does the second part of the Mass begin? (At the 
Offertory ) 

4. What two important things do we do during the second 
part of the Mass? (First, with the priest, we give to 
God; secondly, God gives to us—we receive from God.) 

5. What are the three things we give (offer) to God during 
the Offertory? (the bread, the wine, ourselves) 

6. What does it mean to give (offer) ourselves to God? 
(We are giving Him everything we think and say and 
do, all that we have done, all that we shall do.) 

What happens to the bread and wine at the Consecra- 
tion of the Mass? (They are changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. Jesus is present.) 
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8. What does Jesus do at the Consecration of the Mass? 
(He offers Himself to God the Father; He makes again 
the same offering He made on the Cross when He died 
to save all men; He continues to give to God the same 
honor He gave during His life and death on earth; He 
continues to make up for the sins of men.) 

9. What do we do immediately after the Consecration? 
(We do the same thing the priest does. We join with 
Our Lord in His offering. We offer Jesus to God the 
Father.) 

10. What is the most important thing we do during Holy 
Mass? (We offer Jesus to God the Father.) 


II. THE COMMUNION OF THE MASS 


During the Offertory of the Mass and at the Consecration 
we give to God. At the Communion of the Mass God gives 
‘to us. He gives to us His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

You know that Jesus wishes to become our food. In Holy 
Communion Jesus Himself comes to us like food. He wishes 
to give us the graces He obtained for us during His life and 
in His death on the cross. 

Holy Communion is a part of the Mass. When we do not 
receive Holy Communion, we are not receiving the graces 
God wishes to give us with Holy Mass. 

Today, in a special way, we are all praying for peace. But 
we know we cannot have real peace if men do not love one 
another. 

Many times in the prayers of the Mass we pray for peace. 
We do so in a special way in the prayers before Holy Com- 
munion. Jesus brings peace to men. In Holy Communion He 
gives them the graces they need to love one another. 

You remember the song of the angels at the birth of Jesus: 
Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth to men of good 
will, The Mass does this very thing. It gives glory to God at 
the Consecration. At that moment Jesus offers Himself to 
His Father. The Mass also brings peace to men of good will. 
Those who receive Jesus in Holy Communion in the right 
way get special help for peace in this world. They get grace 
to love their fellow men. They also receive the promise of 
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peace forever in heaven. This last thought is in the prayer 
that the priest makes as he gives each one Holy Communion. 
Making the sign of the cross with the Sacred Host he says: 
“May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul 
unto life everlasting. Amen.” 


I think you know that your daily life—at home, at play, 
at school, wherever you are, should be a preparation for your 
next Holy Communion and a thanksgiving for the Holy Com- 
munion you last received. You know that when you pray the 
Mass with the priest you are making a very good prayer- 
preparation for Holy Communion. 


In the Mass, the time after Holy Communion is very 
Short. The prayers that the priest makes in thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion are short. They tell us, however, the 
thoughts that should be in our prayers at this time. But this 
does not mean that our thanksgiving should end with our 
prayers after Holy Communion. It is really just beginning. 
In Holy Communion we receive many graces. Our thanks- 
giving continues as we use these graces in our daily lives— 
in our homes, our play, our work, at school, wherever we are. 
Let us not forget that when we use God’s grace we are work- 
ing for a world in which peace will reign. 


Questions on Teacher Explanation. 


1. What do we do during the Offertory and immediately 
after the Consecration? (We give to God) 

2. What does God wish to do for us at the Communion of 
the Mass? (He wishes to give Jesus to us.) 

3. Why should we be eager to receive Jesus in Holy Com- 
munion? (To receive the graces Jesus obtained for us 
during His life and in His death on the Cross.) 

4. How does Holy Communion help us to bring peace into 
the world? (It gives us grace to love one another.) 

5. How should our daily life be related to Holy Com- 
munion? (It should be both a preparation and a thanks- 
giving) 

Note: Here is an appropriate time to review the Catholic ideal 

of conduct—the Commandments and the Works of Mercy. 
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What is the best prayer to make in preparation for Holy 
Communion? (To pray the Mass with the priest) 


. How should the short prayers that the priest makes after 


Holy Communion help us in our thanksgiving? (They 
should suggest thoughts to us) 

How do we continue our thanksgiving for Holy Com- 
munion when we leave the Church after Holy Mass? 


(In the way we live each hour—at home, school, play, 
work, etc.) 


For Catechism Review. 


The number after each question refers to the number of 
the corresponding answer in the Revised Baltimore Cate- 
chism No. 2. 


DAuP wn 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


What is the Holy Eucharist? (343) 

When did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist? (344) 

How did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist? (345) 

Why does Christ give us His own body and blood? (356) 

What is the Mass? (357) 

feat) are the purposes for which the Mass is offered? 
61 

What is the best method of assisting at Mass? (364) 

Is Jesus Christ whole and entire both under the ap- 

— of bread and under the appearance of wine? 

What is Holy Communion? (366) 

What is necessary to receive Holy Communion worth- 

ily? (367) 

Does he who knowingly receives Holy Communion in 

mortal sin receive the body and blood of Christ and His 

graces? (368) 

What should we do to receive more abundantly the 

graces of Holy Communion” (369) 

What are the chief effects of a worthy Holy Commun- 

ion? (375) 

Why is it well to receive Holy Communion often, even 

daily? (377) 
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III. THE FIRST ABLUTION PRAYER, “INTO A PURE MIND” 
Quod ore sumpsimus, Domine 


Note: Each pupil should have a copy of the prayer, preferably the 
one in his Missal or Mass Book. If this is not possible, he should 
have a copy made by some duplicating device, or at least there 
should be a copy of the prayer on the blackboard. The following 
translation is taken from Father Stedman’s My Sunday Missal be- 
cause of the widespread use of this missal. 

Grant, O Lord, that what we have taken into our mouth, 
we may receive with a pure mind; as a temporal gift, may it 
become unto us an eternal remedy. 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


As you know, the priest returns to the altar when he has 
finished distributing Holy Communion. First, he puts the 
ciborium back in the tabernacle. Then he rinses the chalice 
with a small amount of wine. You have seen the acolyte pour 
the water into the chalice. As this is done, the priest says the 
prayer we are about to study. 

This prayer is called the first ablution prayer. (The word 
ablution means washing or purifying. The priest purifies the 
chalice that no drop of the precious blood may remain in it.) 
In this first ablution prayer we talk about our body and our 
soul, about our life on earth and about eternity that will 
continue forever. Although we receive Holy Communion like 
food for our body, we know its main purpose is to be food 
for our soul. In this prayer we ask God that all who have 
received Holy Communion may profit by its graces; in other 
words, may they treasure Holy Communion in a soul that 
is pleasing to Him. We also ask that the gift of God’s grace 
that we received with Holy Communion will prepare us for 
heaven. 

Let us look at this short prayer and consider its meaning, 
part by part: Grant—Please allow or permit 
that what we have taken into our mouth—that Your body 
and blood which we have received like food 
we may receive with a pure mind—we may treasure in a 
soul that is pleasing to You. 
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as a temporal gift—Your grace that we have received now, 
during this life 

may it become unto us an eternal remedy—may it be the help 
we need to save our souls and to be happy with You forever 
in heaven. 


Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 


1. When does the priest make this first ablution prayer? 
(As the acolyte pours wine into the chalice, after the 
priest has distributed Holy Communion. ) 

. What does the word ablution mean? (washing, purify- 
ing, cleansing) 

. What is the temporal gift about which this prayer 
speaks? (the body and blood of Christ and the graces 
we receive with it while we are here on earth) 

4. What does with a pure mind mean? (with a soul that is 
pleasing to God, free from mortal sin) 

5. How does this prayer ask God that we may profit dur- 
ing this life by the graces of the Holy Communion that 
we have just received? (Grant, O Lord, that what we 
have taken into our mouth, we may receive with a pure 
mind) 

. What words in this prayer ask God that the graces of 
the Holy Communion we have just received may pre- 
pare us for heaven? (may it become unto us an eternal 
remedy ) 


IV. THE SECOND ABLUTION PRAYER, “MAY THY BODY” 


Corpus tuum, Domine 


Note: The following translation is taken from Father Stedman’s 
My Sunday Missal. Each pupil should have a copy of the prayer, or 
there should be a copy of it on the blackboard. 


May Thy body, O Lord, which I have received, and Thy 
blood, which I have drunk, cleave to my heart ; and do Thou 
grant that no stain of sin remain in me, whom pure and holy 
sacraments have refreshed, Who livest and reignest world 
without end. Amen. 
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Review Questions on First Ablution Prayer. 


1. When does the priest make this prayer? (After Com- 
munion, as the acolyte pours a small quantity of wine 
into the chalice) 

. What does the word ablution mean? (washing or puri- 
fying) 

. What two things do we ask of God in the first ablution 
prayer? (1. that our souls may be pleasing to God, may 
profit by the graces they have just received; 2. that the 
Holy Communion we have just received may prepare us 
for heaven) 


Material for Teacher Explanation. 


We have studied the first ablution prayer. We know the 
priest makes this prayer as the acolyte pours a small quan- 
tity of wine into the chalice. 

The priest receives (drinks) the ablution. 

Then the priest goes to the epistle side of the altar. The 
acolyte pours a little wine and some water over the fingers 


with which the priest has touched the Sacred Host. While 
this is being done, the priest says the second ablution prayer. 
Then the priest consumes (drinks) the second ablution. 

In the second ablution prayer we ask God for two things. 
First, we pray that the effects of our Holy Communion may 
be lasting. The prayer uses the words “cleave to my heart.” 
Anything that cleaves really lasts, for the word cleave means 
to penetrate or pierce, to go down deep. 

The second thing we ask of God in this prayer is that there 
may be no trace of sin left in us because of our Holy Com- 
munion. You will recall that the Catechism tells us one of the 
chief effects of a worthy Holy Communion is the remission 
of venial sin and of the temporal punishment due to sin. 

Let us examine the second ablution prayer part by part: 
May Thy body, O Lord, which I have received, and Thy blood 
which I have drunk: May the effects of the Holy Communion 
which I have just received 
cleave to my heart—may they remain with me and show 
their fruits in my daily life 
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and do Thou grant—please permit 

that no stain of sin remain in me—that my venial sins and 
the temporal punishment due to all my sins be pardoned or 
wiped away 

whom pure and holy sacraments have refreshed—I have had 
the privilege of receiving the help or graces of the sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist 

who livest and reignest world without end. I believe, O God, 
that You always were and always will be, King of heaven 
and earth. 


Questions on the Meaning of the Prayer. 


1. When does the priest make the second ablution prayer? 
(as the acolyte pours a little wine and some water over 
the fingers with which he has touched the Sacred Host.) 

2. What does the priest do with each ablution? (receives 
or consumes it) 

3. How many things do we ask of God in the second ablu- 
tion prayer? (two) 

4. What is the first thing we ask? (that the effects of our 
Holy Communion may be lasting and show their fruits 
in our daily life) 

5. What are the words of the prayer that ask that the ef- 
fects of the Sacrament may remain with you and show 
their fruits in your daily life? (cleave to my heart) 

6. What is the second favor we ask of God in this prayer? 
(that no stain of sin remain in me) 

7. What words in this prayer are really an act of faith in 
God Who always was and always will be? (Who livest 
and reignest world without end) 


COOPERATION WITH THE HOME 

Parents may never entirely relinquish their authority in matters 
of education, even when formal training takes place. Rather, it 
should then be exercised with even more care and thoughtfulness. 
Since parents are the natural representatives of God for the child, 
nothing should ever be done in education without their concurrence. 
They should work in harmony with school officials toward the full 
development of the child’s faculties. 


By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 


Aspects”, Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, p. 49. 








THEOLOGICAL DETAILS OF 
“THE REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the third number in a series of articles contrasting 
the original Baltimore Catechism with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. Father 
Connell’s articles are planned to help those using the Revised Baltimore 
Catechism as a manual of instruction, pointing out the theological implications, 
lesson by lesson. 


LESSON 6 


Question 63 in the Revised Catechism, introducing the 
subject of actual sin, is the same as Question 51 of the 
original Catechism, with the exception of a slight change in 


the collocation of the phrases. Question 64, defining actual 
sin, adds to “thought, word, deed or omission” another 
species, “desire.” This emphasizes an important point, appar- 
ently unfamiliar to many Catholics—that an evil desire is a 
different kind of sin from an evil thought. A sinful thought 
consists of the mere complacency in something evil as pre- 
sented by the mind; a sinful desire includes also the will to 
do evil. Question 65, presenting the division of actual sin 
into mortal and venial, and Question 66, proposing the defi- 
nition of mortal sin in general terms, are the same as Ques- 
tions 53 and 54 respectively of the original Catechism. Ques- 
tion 67, explaining why a grievous sin is called mortal, is 
more intelligible and more exact than the corresponding 
Question 55 of the original Catechism. In the Revision, the 
synonym “deadly” is added to “mortal,” so that the child, 
unacquainted with the connotation of death contained in this 
latter word, may perceive the significance of the reasoning 
“because it deprives the sinner of supernatural life.” More- 
over, the original Catechism was not quite accurate in saying 
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that mortal sin brings damnation on the soul, since taken 
literally this would mean that once a person has committed 
a mortal sin, he is certain to be sent to hell. An extra question 
in the Revision, 68, expresses the idea more correctly when 
it says that mortal sin deprives the soul of the sinner of the 
right to everlasting happiness and makes it deserving of ever- 
lasting punishment. These expressions imply that the sinner 
will not actually suffer eternal damnation if he repents. This 
same question also enumerates two other effects of mortal 
sin—that it makes the soul an enemy of God and takes away 
the merit of all its good actions. This last effect of sin should 
be correlated with the fifth effect of a good confession men- 
tioned in Question 382 (likewise a new point in the Revision) 
—the restoration of merits lost by mortal sin. 


Question 69 of the Revised Catechism explains more com- 
pletely than Question 56 of the original Catechism the three 
conditions necessary to make a sin mortal. In proposing the 
first condition, which the original Catechism reduced to the 
simple phrase “a grievous matter”, the Revision adds that 
it is sufficient if the thought, desire, etc., is “considered to 
be seriously wrong,” even though actually grave matter is 
not present. There is contained in this addition a useful piece 
of instruction for those who think that the sinfulness of an 
act can depend on knowledge subsequently acquired. Thus, 
the priest is sometimes asked by a parishoner: “Father, was 
last Wednesday a day of abstinence?” If the priest answers: 
“No,” he is likely to hear the exclamation of relief: “Oh, 
then I didn’t commit a sin when I ate meat.” The second 
condition for a mortal sin, as the Revision proposes it—“the 
sinner must be mindful of the serious wrong’”—conveys more 
to the ordinary child than the expression of the original 
Catechism, “sufficient reflection.” The third condition, full 
consent of the will, is expresséd in substantially the same 
way in the new Catechism as it was in the original. 

The definition of venial sin given in Question 57 of the 
original Catechism was a veritable stumbling block. It has 
now been resolved into two questions, 70 and 71. In the 
former question venial sin is described by three points in 
which it differs from mortal sin. First, it is a less serious 
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offence against God’s law, as contrasted with mortal sin 
which is a grievous offence; second, venial sin does not de- 
prive the soul of sanctifying grace, as mortal sin does; third, 
venial sin can be forgiven without recourse to the sacrament 
of Penance, whereas mortal sin committed after Baptism 
cannot be remitted independently of sacramental confession 
and absolution. It is true, the person in mortal sin can always 
receive pardon and restoration to divine grace by making 
an act of perfect contrition, but even in this case he must 
have the intention of subsequently procuring the judicial 
remission of his grave sins in the sacramental tribunal of 
Penance. 


Question 71 explains that a sin can be venial in one of two 
ways. First, it can be venial from the objective standpoint— 
that is, when the evil thought, desire, etc., contains only a 
slight violation of God’s law. An example of this would be a 
trifling theft or a slight burst of anger. Secondly, a sin can 
be venial from the subjective or personal standpoint—that 
is, when that which is done is objectively a grave sin, but 
there is lacking on the part of the one who does it either the 
necessary knowledge of the gravity or the full measure of 
consent of the will. An example af this would be the theft 
of a ring which one sincerely thinks is only a cheap trinket, 
worth a few cents, but which in reality is worth a hundred 
dollars. It is useful to note that Question 71 should be linked 
up with Question 69, which laid down the three conditions 
for a mortal sin. In this present question it is pointed out 
that the sin is venial if any one of the three conditions is 
lacking. 

Question 72, describing the harm done by venial sin, cor- 
responds to Question 58 of the original Catechism. However, 
this latter contained an expression which was ambiguous from 
the theological standpoint, when it asserted that venial sin 
“lessens the love of God in our hearts.” This is incorrect, if 
understood in the sense that venial sins diminish the degree 
of sanctifying grace or of divine charity in our soul. No 
matter how many venial sins a person may commit, he does 
not forfeit any of his habitual holiness, the measure of super- 
natural life and merit already acquired. But venial sin does 
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diminish the degree of actual love or fervor with which one 
performs good deeds; and this is correctly stated by the 
Revision, when it says that venial sin makes us less fervent 
in the service of God. Moreover, the Revision adds an impor- 
tant effect of venial sin omitted in the original Catechism— 
temporal punishment, which is meted out either in the present 
life or, in the case of those who die in sanctifying grace, 
in purgatory. 

Question 73 is new, and is quite practical, for after dis- 
cussing the evil of sin, one naturally asks how sin can best 
be avoided. In this question, seven means of keeping our- 
selves free from sin are mentioned. One of these was spoken 
of in Lesson 18 of the original Catechism—the avoidance of 
the near occasions of sin. The other six means proposed in 
this question are those which are frequently suggested by 
Catholic spiritual writers and preachers. It is to be noted that 
besides the supernatural means that are proposed, such as 
prayer and the reception of the sacraments, the natural means 
of keeping busy with work or play is also commended. Those 
engaged in the care of children realize the great value of 
this means toward keeping the young from dangerous tempta- 
tion. 

Question 74 names the seven capital sins, as did Question 
59 of the original Catechism. Question 75 is new, giving an 
explanation of the phrase “capital sins.” It is called for in 
order to point out that the capital sins are not the greatest 
sins in themselves but are so called because they are the 
motivating causes of most sins, and thus are appropriately 
named from the Latin caput, meaning head. Finally, Question 
76 is the definition of near occasions of sin, which was found 
in Lesson 18 of the original Catechism. 


LESSON 7 


Questions 77-79, introducing the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, correspond to Questions 60-62 of the original Catechism, 
though it is to be noticed that the word “Saviour” is used 
instead of “Redeemer”, since the word “save” conveys more 
meaning to the child than “redeem.” Question 80, giving 
the reason why Jesus Christ is true God, is more precise from 
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the.. theological standpoint than Question 63 of the old 
Catechism which assigned as the reason the fact that our 
Lord “is the true and only Son of God the Father.” There 
is now added the very basic reason—the fact that Christ 
“has the same Divine nature as His Father.” Question 81 is 
the same as the former Question 64, and Question 82 unites 
what were formerly Questions 66 and 67. 


Question 83. is the same as Question 65 of the original 
Catechism, and Question 84 the same as the previous Ques- 
tion 68. Question 85, the definition of the Incarnation, con- 
tains two important points, not explicitly mentioned in the 
original Catechism—first, that when the Son of God became 
man He retained His Divine nature; second, that the human 
nature of our Saviour consists of a body and soul like ours. 
This latter truth is especially important in view of the 
tendency of children to concentrate on the divinity of Christ 
and to forget that He has a complete human nature, just 
like our own. 


_ Questions 86 and 87 are the same as Questions 70 and 74 
of the original Catechism. Questions 71, 72 and 73 of the 
original Catechism have been omitted. The first of these, 
containing the doctrine that Mary is truly the Mother of 
God, has been left out because this doctrine is propounded 
in Question 87. The main idea of the former Question 72, 
that God promised our first parents after their fall to send 
a Saviour, is sufficiently expressed in Question 77. The doc- 
trine that those who lived before the Incarnation could be 
saved by faith and good works, explained by Question 73 
of the original Catechism, will have been presented by the 
competent teacher in connection with Question 62, where 
the truth that our Lady was preserved from original sin 
through the provision of Christ’s merits affords an appro- 
priate occasion of mentioning that grace and salvation were 
available in virtue of the anticipated sufferings and death of 
our Saviour to all who lived before His time. 

One of the defects of the original Catechism was that it did 
not mention St. Joseph. This defect is remedied in Question 
88 of the Revision, and it points out the two important func- 
tions fulfilled by St. Joseph, which also constitute his titles 
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to an eminent degree of grace and glory—namely, he was 
the spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the guardian or 
foster-father of Christ. This same question also brings out 
more clearly the significance of our Lady’s virginity by teach- 
ing that St. Joseph was not the father of Christ, that our 
Lord had no real father save His heavenly Father. 

Question 89, completing Lesson 7 in the Revision, cor- 
responds to Question 75 of the original Catechism. However, 
it adds a few words which are deeply significant. The old 
Catechism stated merely that Christ was born on Christmas 
Day; the Revision states that He was born “of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” At first sight this might seem to be a mere 
repetition of what was stated in Question 86—that the Son 
of God was conceived and made man in the womb of a virgin. 
But there is another doctrine implied in this correlation of 
Christ’s birth with Mary’s virginity—a doctrine which is 
probably not explicitly recognized by many Catholics—the 
article of our faith which teaches that even in the birth of 
Christ our Lady’s physical virginity was preserved. In other 
words, by a great miracle the body of Christ came forth 
from her womb without impairing in her the bodily integrity 
proper to a virgin. Consequently, Mary endured no physical 
distress or weakness at the time of Christ’s birth. Such is 
the significance of these few words added in the Revised 
Catechism. 

The two final questions contained in the original Catechism 
under Lesson 7 have been omitted in the Revision. As to 
Question 76, which stated that our Lord lived about thirty- 
three years on earth, it is well to note that biblical scholars 
are by no means agreed as to Christ’s earthly span of life. 
Some believe that our Saviour was about forty years old at 
the time of His death. The other points mentioned in these 
two questions—that Christ led a most holy life and that He 
showed us the way to heaven by His teachings and example— 
are very evident, and no teacher of catechism will fail to 
point them out to her pupils. 





SCRIPTURAL REFERENCES FOR “THE REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM” 


REVEREND G. H. GUYOT, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Eprror’s Nore: In January, 1942, the JournaL began the monthly publica- 
tion of scriptural references for use with the Revised Baltimore Catechism. 
The author’s method of recording references is as follows: A reference, e.g., 
Psalm 138, 2, is given in arabic numerals, the first number that of chapter, the 
second that of verse. Following the Scriptural reference is given a short “lead” 


concerning the content of the reference: e.g., Deut. 4, 25 . . . The oneness of 
God is stressed. 


Scriptural references are stated, first, to aid the teacher in the explanation 
of the general heading to be found at the commencement of each chapter: 
e.g., Lesson 1, “The Purpose of Man’s Existence.” (a) Genesis 1, 1-2, 25... 
Then the references for each question are given, with the question listed under 
the number that it has in the Revised Edition of the Baltimore Catechism, No. 
2. When that number has a corresponding question in the Revised Edition of 
the Baltimore Catechism No. 1, the fact is noted thus: 1 (No. 1, 1); 2 (No. 
1, 14). For the sake of convenience the order of the references follows the 
order of the books of the Bible. Should there be a special reason for empha- 
sizing a certain text, this is noted after the “lead” has been indicated. 


Lesson 15 
The Two Great Commandments 


(a) Exodus 20, 1-17 The ten commandments are given by God. 
(b) Deuteronomy 6, 1-25 Moses exhorts the Israelites to observe 
God’s law. 


(c) Matthew 22, 34-40 Our Lord gives the two great command- 
ments of love. 


Question 188 (No. 1, 84). Besides believing what God has revealed, 
we must keep His law. 


(a) Ezechiel 20, 11 God gave his statutes and judgments to 
the Israelites. 

(b) John 14, 15 Christ tells the apostles that if they love 
Him, they will keep His commandments. 
(cf., Matthew 19, 17). 

(c) I John 2, 3-5 St. John exhorts his readers to the ob- 
servance of the commandments of Christ. 
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Question 189 (No. 1, 85). The two great commandments that con- 
tain the whole law of God are: first, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with-thy whole- soul, and 
with thy whole mind, and with thy whole strength; second, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


(a) Matthew 22, 34-40 


In response to the question concerning 
the great commandment of the law, our 
Lord gives the commandment of love. 
(Note the two following passages in the 
Old Testament, wherein are contained 
the same commandments of love. Deute- 
ronomy 6, 5 and Leviticus 19, 18.) 


Question 190 (No. 1, 86). To love God, our neighbor, and ourselves 
we must keep the commandments. of God and of the Church, 
and perform the spiritual and corporal works of mercy. 


(a) Matthew 19, 17-19 
(b) John 14, 15 


(c) James 2, 14-26 


By keeping the commandments (of God) 
we shall enter into (eternal) life. 

Our Lord points out the necessity of the 
observance of His commandments, as an 
indication of the apostles’ love. (John 
15, 10: the observance of Christ’s com- 
mandments means an abiding in. His 
love.) 

St. James argues that works (of mercy 
in particular) must be the consequence 
of faith. This could be paraphrased: 
one must not merely say that he loves 
God and his neighbor; he must prove it 
by the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. 


Question 191. The chief corporal works of mercy are seven: 
N.B. The seven will not be listed in order to save space. 


(a) Matthew 25, 31-46 


(b) Tobias 12, 6-15 


Our Lord lists six of the seven corporal 
works of mercy. The burial of the dead 
is missing. 

(This text is placed first, thus breaking 
into the ‘ordinary custom of following 
the order of the books of the Bible; the 
reason is obvious: this passage is clas- 
sical.) 

The corporal works of mercy performed 
by Tobias are praised by the. angel 
Raphael. 
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(c)Job:3r, 14-32 


Job in his defense before his three 
friends refers to various corporal works 
mercy. 


of m 
(4): Ecelesiasticus 4, 9-10; Various exhortations to the corporal 


7, 38-39; 29, 1-3" 
(e).. Hebrews ‘13, 1-3 


works of mercy. 
St. Paul exhorts the Jewish Christians 


’ to hospitality and to the care of those 


in prison. 


Question 192. The chief spiritual works of mercy are seven: 


N.B. The works will not be listed in order to save space. The 
texts will be given in the order of the listed works of mercy. 


(a)- Proverbs 28, 23 
(b) Matthew 18, 15-17 


{c) I Esdras 7, 25 
(d) Daniel 4, 1-24 
(e) John 11, 19-38 
(f). Hebrews 12, 1-4 


(g) Matthew 6, 12 


(h) II Machabees 12, 
--- 38-46 
(i) James 5, 16 


The text implies that a person has been 
guilty of a fault or sin. 

This refers to fraternal correction and 
includes the notion of admonishing the 
sinner. (cf., Romans 15, 14.) 

Esdras is given the commission to teach 
his people, especially the ignorant. 
Nabuchodonosor, not understanding a 
dream, obtains from Daniel its interpre- 
tation. Daniel ends by asking the king to 
accept his counsel. (This may be brought 
forward as an example of counseling the 
doubtful.) 

Our Lord comforts Mary and Martha in 
their sorrow. The Jews had also gathered 
- comfort them. (cf., Genesis 37, 33- 
35.) 

St. Paul exhorts the early Christians to 
suffer persecution patiently, bringing 
forth the example of our Lord. (cf., 
James 5, 7-11.) 

In the Lord’s prayer we are told to for- 
give. (cf., Matthew 18, 21-22; Luke 23, 
34.) 

Prayer for the dead. 


St. James exhorts his readers to pray for 
one another (prayer for the living). 


Question 193. Every one is obliged to \perform the works of mercy, 
according to his own ability and the need of his neighbor. 


(a) ‘Matthew 25; 31-46 At the General Judgment all men will 





be judged by Christ on their works of 
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mercy. This indicates the obligation of 
performing works of mercy. 

(b) II Corinthians 8, 1-14 In exhorting the Corinthians to be gen- 
erous in their contributions for the poor 
in Jerusalem, St. Paul adduces the ex- 
ample of the Macedonians, “who gave 
according to their power” ; then he refers 
to the want of the poor in Jerusalem. 
(This is an example of a work of mercy 
according to one’s ability and according 
to the need of the neighbor.) 


Question 194. All the ordinary deeds done every day to relieve the 
corporal or spiritual needs of others are true works of mercy, 
if done in the name of Christ. 


(a) Matthew 25, 31-46 Note how our Lord considers these works 
of mercy as done to Himself. 

Mark 9, 40 To give even a cup of water in the name 
of Christ is to obtain a reward. These 
two texts complement one another: vari- 
ous works of mercy, even so small as 
the giving of a cup of water, in the name 
of Christ, gain eternal life. They are 
then true works of mercy, since they 
imitate the great work of mercy per- 
formed by our Lord, who gained for us 
eternal life by living and dying for us. 


Question 195. (No. 1, 87). The commandments of God are these ten: 


N.B. The commandments will not be listed in order to save 
space. 


(a) Exodus 20, 1-17 God gives the ten commandments to 
Moses (cf., Deuteronomy 5, 1-21: the 
commandments are repeated.) 


Question 196. We should not be satisfied merely to keep the com- 
mandments of God, but should always be ready to do good 
deeds, even when they are not commanded. 


(a) Matthew 5, 1-7, 29 In the sermon on the mount our Lord 
gives us many precepts and counsels that 
go beyond the ten commardments. 

(b) Mark 10, 17-22 Our Lord counsels the young man who 
had observed all the commandments 
from his youth to do even more: to sell 
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everything, to give to the poor, and to 
follow Him. 


Question 197. Our Saviour especially recommends the observance 
of the Evangelical Counsels—voluntary poverty, perpetual 
chastity, and perfect obedience. 


(a) Matthew 5, 3 The first beatitude is a counsel of poverty. 
Mark 10, 17-22 Our Lord counsels the young man to give 
all to the poor; in other words he coun- 

sels poverty. 


(The example of our Lord who embraced 
poverty; his birth, Luke 2, 6-7; His 
words indicative of His poverty, Matthew 
8, 20.) 

(b) Matthew 5, 8 While this beatitude refers to purity of 
heart in general, it includes the counsel 
of chastity. 

Matthew 19, 12 Our Lord approves of those who live 
chaste lives for the kingdom of heaven. 
(cf., I Corinthians 7, 7, 25-27.) (Our 
Lord leads a pure life; He is born of a 
virgin. ) 

(c) Matthew 7, 24-25 Obedience is indicated in these texts. 

John 8, 31-32, 51 Our Lord’s obedience is very evident: 
His obedience to His mother and foster- 
father, Luke 2, 51; His obedience to His 
heavenly father, John.5, 30. (cf., Philip- 
pians 2, 8-11.) 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Bishop Dupanloup gives two basic principles as the foundation 
of the whole of education—authority and respect. At first glance 
it seems to be an error to assume that authority and respect could 
possibly be of such importance to education, but upon closer scru- 
tiny they are seen to permeate the whole of the process. The Bishop 
of Orleans was not only a practical educator; he was a profound 
thinker as well. These principles were not figments of his imagi- 
nation, but were attained through serious reflection after he had 
plumbed the depths of Scholastic metaphysics. He says, “When, 
after long study and hard experience, I have endeavored by deep 
reflection to discover what the two fundamental things in educa- 
tion were; I have found them to be authority and respect.” 

By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 
Aspects”, Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, pp. 39-40. 


High School Religion 





WHAT DO THEY KNOW OF CHRIST? 





MOTHER MARIE CELINE, 0O.S.U. 
Ursuline Academy 
Kirkwood, Missouri 





It is incontestably true that the life of Christ should be 
taught in the high school Religion course. It is likewise true 
that there is little enough time to teach all the religious truths 
that should be taught in these four years. In the light of these 
facts, could there be a way of ascertaining the relative knowl- 
edge that the average pupil, about to enter high school, has 
of Christ so as to arrive at some criterion for determining the 
amount of time and stress to be given to particular phases of 
the life of Christ when taught at the secondary school level? 


Moreover, it is generally accepted that youth are hero- 
worshippers. Christ is naturally set up as the model for Cath- 
olic youth. It would be well to know if our pupils actually 
have accepted Christ as a practical model or whether they 
look upon Him as a theoretical ideal while others serve as 
their models in practice. 

It was believed that if the two foregoing questions could 
be answered, much light would be thrown both on the matter 
of content and procedure in teaching the life of Christ. 

Accordingly, an investigation was made to discover the 
ability of seventh and eighth grade pupils to recognize the 
character traits and virtues of Christ, and the extent to which 
Christ occupies their minds; that is, whether they consider 
Him their Ideal for a particular virtue or trait or whether 
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‘they tarh to-other characters in whom to identify. and admire 
“these ‘virtues..By discovering specific traits and virtues of 
Christ, which pupils have not mastered in the elementary 
grades, as well as those which they have grasped more thor- 
‘oughly, it was believed that some criteria could be deduced 
for determining the distribution of time and amount of stress 
to be given to particular phases of the life of Christ. 

The investigation used an objective test, administered to 
eight hundred pupils of seventh and eighth grades. The test 
“had two parts, the first consisting of twenty-four multiple- 
cHoice items, each containing four quotations, one of which 
was chosen from the Gospels, and referred specifically to a 
‘trait, human or divine. of Christ. The following instructions 
‘were given to pupils relative to this part of the test: 

‘In each of the following groups of four statements, there is one 
‘statement’ which pertains especially to Christ as shown us in the 


- Gospels: See if you can recognize this statement, and check it in 
the: space provided at the left. Check only one statement. 


‘Space does not ‘permit the presentation of the entire test; 


- however, the other twenty-two test items are similar to the 
following: 


‘C ) 1. He touched nothing that he did not adorn. 
- ( _) 2. His touch was gentle as a mother’s. 
( ) 3. Music hath touched the hearts of many. 
( ) 4..As many as touched him were made whole. 
( ) 1. Weariness was never on his brow. 
( ) 2. Sleeping in the hinder part of the ship on a pillow. 
(_ ) 3. No slumber seals the eye of Providence. 
( ) 4. Sleep is the repose of the soul. 


'» “The second part of the test consisted of twenty-five virtues. 
- The pupils were asked to identify each of these virtues in a 
‘ person who, in their opinion, was or is outstanding in that 
‘ particular virtue.’ 
» ‘It was suggested that the test be administered, if possible, 
‘‘by a’teacher other than the religion teacher, at a time other 
: ‘than the regular religion period, and that one part of the test 
‘be given and completed before the other part was distributed. 
These measures were taken so that neither the teacher, the 


* This part of the test will be explained in full in Part IT of this article. 
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time nor the test itself would serve as leads or hints to the 
pupils, since the validity of the investigation rested upon the 
honest opinions and answers of the students themselves. 
Granted the limitations that always exist in a study of this 
kind, it was believed that the method used in this case would 
prove to be the most workable one at hand. 


Part I 


The following are some of the interesting findings from 
this first part of the test taken by eight hundred seventh and 
eighth grade pupils. 

The responses to the texts which portray Christ’s pow: 
show that 78 per cent of the students recognize Ch‘st .n 
the curing of the blind; 64 per cent in the power of His 
touch and the efficacy of the slightest contact with Him; 59 
per cent indicated His omniscience in His observance of the 
secret touch of the one timid woman lost in a disorderly 
crowd; 72 per cent see the cleansing Hand of Christ in the 
miracle performed for the ten lepers, and 79 per cent recog- 
nize His power to walk upon the waters. 


Though, at first sight, these percentages seem low enough 
for the recognition of anything so obvious as Our Lord’s 
power, nevertheless, they are relatively great in com- 
parison to the percentages which represent the extent to 
which the students detected the most natural of Christ’s 
human qualities. Only 43 per cent indicated Christ as a Man 
who wept; 23 per cent as One who felt hunger as they do. 
Only 14 per cent would think of Him as saying: “Come and 
dine,” just as naturally as their own Mothers call them to 
dinner. Thirty per cent know that Christ relaxed His tired 
body in sleep; 29 per cent know Christ as He who, when 
fatigued by the thronging of the multitudes that came up 
even to the door steps, went out of the house and sought a 
favorite spot by the sea to rest and to pray. Twenty per cent 
think of Christ as a “Man without a tear”; 13 per cent as 
One “who looked with scorn upon all food”, and 19 per cent 
stated that “weariness was never on His brow.” 


*St. John 21:12. 
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Taken, as a whole, these figures show that less than 50 per 
cent of all the students, and very much less than 50 per cent 
in some instances, have learned to recognize the natural traits 
in Christ, facts which they must grasp if they are to be con- 
vinced that here is a true man, and imitable. Students left 
with the impression that Christ never slept, that He never 
grew tired, that He disdained food, that He was emotionally 
insensible to all the circumstances of His life and of the lives 
of others, will never be motivated to take as a model, one 
who is unfamiliar with the very things which their own nature 
demands. They must see that He was truly man in all things, 
save sin, and hence is not above their powers of imitation. 


Pupil recognition of the qualities which the writer has 
chosen to call the friendship qualities of Christ shows some 
increase over the foregoing percentages. Fifty-seven per cent 
recall the compassion of Christ in the feeding of the multi- 
tude; 30 per cent responded correctly to the statement: “He 
gave him to his mother’’;* however, in contrast to this 30 per 
cent who indicated the delicate human touch in Christ’s deal- 
ings with the widow of Naim, is the 10 per cent who re- 
sponded to the not less beautiful human delicacy contained 
in the statement: “(Come apart and rest a little.’ That Our 
Lord’s attitude would be different, in the opinion of many 
pupils, is verified by the 75 per cent who chose the following 
in preference to the above statement: “Think not of rest 
here; in heaven there is rest.”” Over 50 per cent of the pupils 
indicated that they recognize Christ as the inviting and ap- 
proachable friend that He is; 97 per cent are familiar with 
Christ in His prayerfulness. 


Have pupils a well-rounded picture of the character of 
Christ? Are they acquainted with the Christ who could flay 
with anger and indignation the injustices done to His Father 
and to the poor? with the commanding Christ who could 
quiet the waves with a word and rout, not only armies 
of men, but legions of devils? with the challenging Christ 
who dared men to follow him—‘if thou wilt”? These quali- 
ties are as characteristic of Christ as are His gentleness, meek- 


*St. Luke 7:15. 
*St. Mark 6:31. 
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ness, humility, etc., and they are traits which will appeal to 
the adolescent boy and girl who look for the ‘virile and the 
manly in their heroes. 

According to the findings of the test, only 9 per cent of 
the eight hundred students attributed anger to Christ, while 
60 per cent chose these statements to characterize Our Lord: 
“His words were always gentle when He spoke”, and “His 
looks were always meek.” These figures seem to warrant the 
judgment that the meek Christ has been taught, often to the 
‘exclusion of the fearless, indignant Christ. Fifty-three per 
cent know Christ courageous, as indicated in the statement: 
“Steadfastly He set His face to go to Jersusalem.”” 

The analysis of the responses gathered from the first part 
-of the test seems to justify the following general conclusions: 


(1) The humanity of Christ shows greater need for stress in 
the high school Religion course than does the divinity. 


(2) Pupils know Christ best in His prayerfulness and in His 
friendship qualities. This may be an indication that 
prayer is one of the best taught subjects of the Religion 
course and that teachers are stressing the love of our 
Lord more than the fear of Him. 


(3) The pupils responded more readily to the texts which 
were definitely associated with a story in the Gospel. 
This suggests a method for teaching Religion, an effec- 
tive one, too, since it was used by none other than the 
Son of God Himself. 


(4) The lack of response to the Gospel texts points to a seiids 
which should be met in the high school: namely, the ac- 
quaintance of pupils with the New Testament, the pri- 

mary source from which all teachings of the life of Christ 
must be drawn. 


This part of the test has shown the relative amount of knowl- 
edge which seventh and eighth grade pupils have of the traits 
and virtues of Christ; whether or not this knowledge is in 
direct proportion to the practical ‘value they make of it is 
indicated by data procured in the second part of the test. 


"StL Luke 9:51. 
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Part II 


. Is Christ a practical Model? Had Christ not been imitable, 
He would never have invited others to follow Him. Those 
who insist that Christ is too high above them for practical 
imitation are overlooking one of the most outstanding and 
‘one of the most convincing arguments of Holy Scripture for 
the contrary: He was like us in all things save sin. “He was 
made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man.’” 
There is no doubt, then, as to the imitability of Our Lord’s 
virtues; hence the word “practical” as used in this work 
refers only to the viewpoint of the pupils in question. Do 
they look upon Him as a practical figure in their lives when 
He is set up for them as a Model, or do they turn to secular 
heroes in whom to find, admire and imitate traits and quali- 
ties? The responses of the students to this part of the test 
chas helped to answer this question. 

The second part of the test consisted of a list of twenty- 
five virtues and character traits: unselfish, loyal, generous, 
joyful, sympathetic, courageous, understanding, popular, 
truthful, commanding, powerful, obedient, patient, hard- 
working, humble, kind, respect for authority, poor, grateful, 
forgiving, simple, just, prayerful, prudent, capable of indig- 
nation. This list was preceded by the following instructions: 
Below you will find a list of virtues and character traits which 
might be applied to some of your heroes. In the blank space pro- 
vided, write the name of one person who you think possessed or 
possesses that particular virtue. If you know three or four names, 
put down the name you think to be most outstanding. If you do 
not know a name, leave the blank empty. 

The basis for judgment of this part of the test was the 
number of times that Christ was mentioned in connection 
with the qualities that were to be identified. It was believed 
that it would be a fair test of the extent to which Christ 
occupies the minds of pupils, and their readiness to accept 
Him as a practical example of natural and supernatural 
virtue. To show the wide range of pupil opinion, all the 

-Fesponses are‘listed with their frequency. For example:' 


"St. Paul, II. Phillippians 2:7. 


‘*Spate will: a permit. the’ — of all tables. This one is vet of the 
: Other twenty-four. - _. 
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Table VIII 
PUPIL CHOICE OF CHARACTER FOR KINDNESS 


Number of Pupils Answering—635; Number of Pupils Not Answering—165 


Name Frequency 
ae 


SI ed saivsevsacpiecverpiomniing 


. Rose 

; se SRR a eee 
ary Magdalene 

. Valentine 


NN escheat tb sacecnictaeiaaskaes 
a 
& ae 
Vincent 
SU 9a aan 
I We tad intel cecal reak sseeicdieaboian 1 
I IR i ianiiinsinindiibitaeces 
I a 
Little Flower 
All the Saints. 
Apostles 
SS ., S 
Father Marquette ....................... a 
i a 
I 5 
Father Flannagan 


Name 
Father Hubbard .. 


Wisemen 

Shepherds _........ 

Charles Carroll . somal kdaake 
Cardinal Gibb ons SRT eas Sane 
Daniel 1 
Therese Neumann .......................... on 
Abraham Lincoln 

Washington 

Clara Barton 

Florence Nightingale 

General Lee 

Richard Lion-hearted 

Marv Queen of Scots..................... 1 
Edison  ........ ae 
Theodore Roosevelt _ 

President Roosevelt 

Daniel Boone 

Roger Williams - 

Nathan Hale 

Jackson 

Humphrey ae 

Jefferson i 

Columbus 

King George 

Queen Victoria 

I ae am 
William Penn 

Grandmother 


Mrs. 


Character from Novel....................54 
SE EON. csnnons sai te 
Joe Louis 

IN NONI © osccaccsinsiincsupehncegbiatinn 
Se EEE 

Bob Burns 


In examining this table, and it is true of the other twenty- 
four tables, it will be observed that the names recorded fall 
into six large groups: 1. Persons of the Trinity; 2. The 
canonized saints; 3. Men and women of the Church but not 
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canonized; 4. Characters from the Old and New Testament; 
5. Characters from profane history; 6. A miscellaneous 
group made up of names of relatives, friends, movie stars, 
sport champions and story book characters. A glance through 
the table is sufficient evidence that Christ has not influenced 
the choice of the majority. In many instances the choice of 
characters seems strained and far-fetched. This, together with 
the fact that in the case of every virtue there were over one 
hundred pupils who did not indicate a character who would 
serve as an example of this virtue, may be explained by a 
lack of knowledge of what the virtue actually is or by the 
absence of heroes in their lives. Whatever the explanation, 
it is significant to note that even as a last resort it did not 
occur to these pupils that Christ might be the One in whom 
they could identify these virtues. 

The following table shows the frequency with which the 
name of Christ was mentioned for a particular virtue, as 
well as the number of pupils who failed to indicate a name of 
any person in each instance. It will be recalled that these 
results are taken from eight hundred tests. 


Frequency with Which Number Omit- 
Christ is Mentioned ting Names 


238 
191 


210 
129 


USSRERKGRSLSASRSIYSS 


ee 
“SND 
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- After the responses of pupils were tabulated, it was found 
that 13 per cent identified unselfishness in “Christ, 9 per 
cent generosity, and 5 per cent gratitude. Lincoln hasia 
higher frequency for kindness than does Christ, while five 
characters rank before the name of Christ for the virtue of 

‘gratitude. Seventy-one per cent chose Christ for powerful- 
ness. The fact that 457 pupils failed to respond to the virtue 
of “righteous indignation” may be attributed to a‘ lack’ of 
knowledge of the term itself, or to the neglect of the Religion 

‘ teacher to explain this trait in its status of virtue. The fact 

‘ that Christ is mentioned only 14 times for “commanding” 
and only 7 times for “courageous” is most significant. In 
every instance, except two, the characters mentioned with 
the highest frequency to exemplify these traits are outstand- 
ing men of history. Here is evidenced a neglected phase of 
Christ’s character, a phase which will undoubtedly hold the 
greatest appeal for the adolescent. The treatment of these 
manly virtues in Christ hold a vast possibility for the teacher 
of Religion. They are likely to satisfy youth’s longing for 
the daring, the challenging and the dauntless sooner. than 

_will the meekness and gentleness of Christ. The adolescent’s 
lively nature and his responsiveness to moving and dynamic 
situations will lend themselves effectively to the teaching: of 
these virtues. 


Only 9 per cent refer to Christ as being patient, 10 per 
cent sympathetic, and 13 per cent understanding. It is con- 
sistent with the period of adolescence for youth to feel that 
few people understand or care for them; hence these qualities 
might be stressed with profit. To see in Christ the patience 
He had with His own slow Apostles, to see Him actually 
“suffering with” the people who came to Him for physical 
and spiritual help; to see the understanding attitude of the 
friend who took back into His confidence those who im a 
moment of weakness had failed Him, may mean the anchor- 
ing of a young person’s faith in such a Friend in whom he 
can feel security. The number of times that Lincoln was 
chosen to exemplify this virtue shows the appeal that an 
understanding and sympathetic heart holds for youth, How 
much more appealing would not these same virtues be ‘in 
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“Christ if- ‘they were made as familiar to him as are those: of 
“Lincoln? 
‘That 54 per cenit of the pupils chose Washington to ex- 
emplify “truthfulness” as compared to the 4 per cent who 
indicated Christ is proof enough of the force of a story 
often told, and of the influence that it exerts. Washington 
‘and the cherry tree seems still:to be alive in the minds of 
“seventh and eighth grade: pupils. Here is an observation 
worthy of the consideration of the Religion teacher. There 
is no reason why our children should be given examples of 
virtue from legendary sources, when there is One at our 
command who is the inexhaustible source of all virtue. The 
‘Christ who said: “I am.the Truth” preferred to be aban- 
doned by all, even by His beloved disciples rather than to 
mitigate or soften the truth. He dared the enmity of ‘the 
Scribes and Pharisees because He told the truth and chal- 
. lenged them to convict Him of anything like a falsehood. 
Such examples from the life of Christ should be at least as 
: convincing as the age-old story told children from babyhood 
-‘to inspire them with a respect for the truth. 
~ Washington is given precedénce over Christ for the virtue 
“of loyalty, Christ having been mentioned only eiglit times. 
Pupils should be shown that no man has ever been more 
‘ devoted to a cause, no one more loyal to his friends, no one 
more prompt to appear on the scene when others were in 
' need than was Christ. These are beauties of Christ’s char- 
acter that will invite admiration and imitation. 
Whatever conception pupils have of the virtues of sim- 
plicity, prudence, joy and prayerfulness, figures reveal that 
they look for them chiefly in the saints. Significant is the 
fact, however, that only 4 per cent mentioned Christ for 
simplicity; 9 per cent for prudence; 3 per cent for joy, and 
‘5 per cent for prayerfulness. This latter virtue in which one 
‘might expect Christ, who taught us how to pray, to be out- 
- standing in frequency is identified most frequently in Mary 
and in the Little Flower. The need for greater stress of these 
: virtues preeminent in the life of Christ is revealed by these 
findings. 


It is only logical to beliéve that the joyful Christ will 
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appeal to youth, and the teacher of Religion can be assured 
that it is not un-theological to stress the joy element in the 
life of Christ. Vonier says: “With all our faith in Christ’s 
vicarious atonement . . . the theological fact remains that 
the element of joy in Christ’s life was immensely pre- 
ponderant.’” 


If Christ chose to be like men in all things save sin, then 
there is no reason to believe that Christ did not smile unless 
we are willing to relegate the smile to the category of sin. 
Lest the young look upon Christ as a kill-joy, they should 
be shown that “He did not close His heart to the joys of 
mankind . . . that He took part in a quite natural manner in 
their activities and merrymaking.’” It is not until they see 
the joyful Christ that they will be convinced that He need not 
be left out of their pleasures; that He can be their Model at 
the party, at the movie, and on the football field. This tact- 
ful, simple, joyous Christ may be a revelation to the students, 
but it will be a profitable one for adolescents especially, who 
at this period of their lives are prone to thoughtless and 
impetuous actions, who tend to throw off the sweet sim- 
plicity of childhood for affected sophistication, and who are 
tempted to confuse true joy with mere sensible pleasure in 
the amusements they seek. 


Thirty-four per cent of the pupils chose St. Joseph as a 
model of “hardwork.” This choice is good and can be ex- 
plained by the fact that St. Joseph is recognized as the Patron 
of Workingmen; however, that Christ is mentioned only 
seven times is disconcerting. Pupils need to know this trait 
in Christ so as to understand that work was sanctioned by 
the Son of God Himself, and hence can be nothing less than 
honorable, and never a thing of shame or disgrace. 

Thirty-six per cent chose Lincoln as a model of poverty, 
while only 10 per cent chose Christ, another indication that 
pupils look to secular heroes for familiar traits. The sister- 
virtues of humility and obedience were mentioned as char- 
acteristic of Christ with a very high frequency. The common 
practice of holding up the boy Christ as a model of obedience 


* Adam, K., Son of God, page 131. 
*The Personality of Christ, page 115, 


j i be 
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for the young is evidenced here. This, too, is an indication 
to the teacher of Religion of the results that would accrue if, 
in their earliest years in school, pupils were made conscious 
of the beauty and practicality of all the virtues as seen in 
the life of Christ. 

“Popularity” was included in the list of virtues and traits 
to get pupils’ reaction to Christ as a Man of the people. 
Christ was mentioned only 17 times, while saints, men 
of history, heroes of the past and present were mentioned 
with the highest frequency. It is interesting to note that, 
although movie stars do appear often, they in no way 
compare to the frequency with which the saints and his- 
torical characters were mentioned. That Christ was not men- 
tioned more often may be due to the fact that teachers stress 
the hatred which the Jews had for Jesus. It is well to remem- 
ber that this hatred is to be attributed only to the Jewish 
officials and not to the people at large, for Christ did actu- 
ally have a hold upon the people. So often do we read in 
the Gospels of the crowds and multitudes that followed Him, 
that it almost becomes a refrain. 

To summarize data from the second part of the test: 
The more aggressive virtues of Christ such as His courage, 
righteous indignation, truthfulness, commanding ability, 
generosity, loyalty and His voluntary hardwork, appear to 
be much less familiar to pupils than the virtues of poverty, 
humility, patience, simplicity, and the like. Here is sug- 
gested content for the high school Religion course. As a 
whole the pupils are influenced by secular heroes rather than 
by Christ. 

The lives of the saints play an important role in the religious 
instruction of grade school students, a good feature if it is 
not allowed to eclipse the character of Christ. 


The material at hand reveals the task of the Religion teacher, 
to show pupils that Christ is today as He was during His 
life here on earth, inviting, approachable, and above all, 
imitable. 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Comparing data from the first and second parts of the 
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test, which was given to 800 seventh and eighth grade 
pupils, a large percentage of difference was found in the 
number choosing correctly the Gospel texts referring to. a 
quality of Christ, and the number who chose Christ as the 
character in whom they admire the same virtue. For example, 
from 59 to 79 per cent of the pupils responded correctly to 
the power of Christ, while only 9 per cent actually chose 
Christ to exemplify powerfulness; 53 per cent recognize the 
courageous Christ, while only .8 per cent identified this virtue 
in Christ when asked to choose their exemplar; 53 to 56 
per cent recognize Christ as a Man of the people (popular), 
while only 2 per cent indicated Him under “popularity”; 97 
per cent selected the correct statement referring to Christ’s 
prayerfulness, while only 5 per cent actually chose Him as 
an example of prayerfulness. Such differences could be cited 
for. each of the test items, but this will suffice to show that 
knowledge and Religion are not identical. The amount of 
knowledge is not an index of the practical use to which it 
is put in an individual’s life, in his ways of thinking and act- 
ing. Judging from these results, emphasis in the high school 
Religion course, it would seem, should not so much be on 
the imparting of factual knowledge (though it too is neces- 
sary) as on motivating knowledge already acquired, in view 
of its translation into the practical everyday life of the pupil. 


. In every instance, without exception, there appear with 
the names mentioned with the highest frequency that of 
“classmate” and “story book character” to exemplify a 
particular virtue. The fact that children see in fiction, char- 
acters in whom they admire certain qualities, overthrows 
the objection that Christ cannot be made appealing to the 
young because: they cannot “see” Him. Their choice of a 
classmate to illustrate a virtue verifies the pedagogical prin- 
ciple that children are more interested in the present than 
in the distant past, in objects rather than in ideas, and in 
persons rather than things. This interest of the child in the 
present and in persons can be utilized in the Religion class 
by making Christ “live” for the pupil. The teacher, drawing 
upon the Universality of Christ to show the pupil how He 
‘would accommodate ‘Himself to present day life; can make 
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Christ as naturally a part of the pupil’s environment as are 
the classmates about him and of whom he is so observant. - 


The ability of the pupils to recognize the divine traits of 
Christ sooner than the human may be an indication that the 
divine is stressed in the Religion class to a greater extent 
than the human. The teacher who considers it more urgent 
to stress the divine over the human in Christ should recall 
how those who loved Christ most regarded His humanity. 
Leen tells us: “The Evangelists set out . . . to give a vivid 
portrayal of a person who is ideally human and who has 
the power to mould all humanity to His image. . . .. Their 
main concern was not the depicting of a life of spectacular 
achievement, but a life of intense feeling, thought, emotion 
and affection.””® St. Augustine gives his-stand on the matter 
-of the importance of knowing the humanity of Christ: Deus 
Christus Patria est quo imus; homo Christus via est qua 
‘mus; ad illum imus; per illus imus—‘through Christ-Man 
we go to Christ-God.’”” Here is isolated another task for the 
high school Religion teacher. Emphasis on the humanity, but 
not to the exclusion of the divinity, may be the secret of 
bringing Christ closer to pupils. That pupils chose secular 
heroes for the most part in whom to identify a particular 
virtue may have been occasiond by the erroneous conviction 
that Christ is so far above them that respect demanded they 
not mention His name in connection with anything so natural 
as a hero. This conviction can be broken down if they are 
familiarized with Christ who became true man, and in habit 
was found as a man. 


. An objection may arise here as to the reasonableness of 
expecting pupils to recall the example of Christ in instances 
of this kind. It may be argued that the manner in which 
_they have chosen secular heroes is only natural. These reac- 
‘tions are natural, indeed, but since we profess, as Catholics, 
to lead supernatural lives, and since it is the duty of all 
‘religious educators to direct their charges to supernatural 
‘goals, there is created a need for a Model in whom this super- 
natural life and these supernatural goals are realized i in ve 





* In the Likeness a® Christ, page xxiii. 
“ Migne, P.L., Vol. col: 686. . 
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fullness. It is the responsibility of the teacher of Religion, 
especially, to make Christ so familiar to them that they will 
instinctively think of Him and look to Him for object lessons 
in the manner of pursuing the way of life proposed to them. 
The fact that many pupils did mention Christ, and that 5 
mentioned Him consistently for the exemplification of each 
of the twenty-five virtues is further substantiation for the 
belief that it is not unreasonable to expect pupils to respond 
to the example set forth in the life of Christ. 


The study shows that the adolescent-appealing virtues are 
less familiar to pupils than are the other virtues. A two-fold 
advantage may be predicted for the inculcation of these 
adolescent-appealing virtues in the high school: 1. They will 
interest because they are new to pupils. 2. The activity in 
virtue will appeal to the adolescent boy and girl who at this 
stage of life are vibrant with life and energy. The other 
virtues must not be excluded, however. They stand in need 
of treatment from the angle of practicality and imitability 
as seen in the life of Christ. 


The study as a whole reveals a special need which must be 
met by the high school Religion course. This is none other 
than that of bringing the pupil into contact with the New 
Testament, so that he can study Christ from first hand 
sources. It may be pointed out that more could be done to 
familiarize pupils of the elementary grades with the New 
Testament. Those leaving grade school with no opportunity 
of attending a Catholic high school will be deprived of an 
immeasurable treasure if they have not been given at least 
a “taste” of the sweetness contained in the pages of the New 
Testament. There is no question as to whether or not the 
pupil will know in a general way that Christ was kind, pa- 
tient, gentle, courageous, and all the rest, but it is “only 
through and in the pages of the Gospels that contact is made 
with the spirit of Jesus—at least such contact as is educative 
of mind, will and heart.””* And if, as Father Leen says, the 
dry bones of the texts are to clothe themselves with flesh, 
grow warm with life, and become endowed with eloquence 


* Leen, E., In the Likeness of Christ, page xviii. 
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and persuasiveness for pupils,’ the Religion teacher himself 
will find it necessary to probe the well springs of the Gospels 
to gather background for the presentation of scenes in order 
to make them “live” for students. 

There is truth in the frequently offered objection that the 
New Testament, when used as the sole text for teaching the 
Life of Christ, often fails to interest. This may be due partly 
to the arrangement of the New Testament itself, and partly 
to the lack of preparedness of the teacher of Religion to 
supply details, historical, geographical and social which lend 
interest to the Scriptures. The solution to this difficulty is to 
be found in the adoption of a textbook whose contents deal 
with the Life of Christ and whose scenes, principles and 
applications are based on original texts taken from the New 
Testament. Perhaps the most widely used textbook of this 
kind, and by far the most fascinating, in the opinion of the 
writer, is Christ the Leader by W. H. Russell. Scenes drawn 
from original Scriptural texts are vivid and moving, prin- 
ciples are clear-cut, and applications are modern and indi- 
vidual. There are other texts of this nature that would prove 
helpful to the Religion teacher, to say nothing of the many 
lives of Christ, devotional, historical, sociological, and theol- 
ogical, that would supply a wealth of background for enrich- 
ing the matter-of-fact statements found in the New Testa- 
ment. 

This investigation has served to show the class of persons 
and things which exert an influence on the thinking of the 
young: relatives, movie stars, baseball players, boxers, comic 
strips, especially “Superman,” poets, authors, friends, char- 
itable institutions and organizations, and pets. Most out- 
standing, however, are characters taken from history and 
from fiction. 

Is Christ their hero? If we may judge from the opinions 
of pupils themselves, the answer would seem to be a nega- 
tive one. Herein lies the obligation of the Religion teacher— 
to show pupils that Christ too may be their Hero. 

In a picture entitled “The Greatest of All Heroes Is One,” 
Byam Shaw depicts a group of sixteen heroes representing 


“ Tbid., page xxi. 
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-@véty age ‘of history, gathered at the foot of the stairway 
‘that leads up to a courtly rostrum. Each beats thé coat of 
armor peculiar to the custom of his time, and carries'a sword, 
spear, shield or banner to designate the cause for which he 
fought and the victory which he won. One of the conquerors 
‘is mounted on his steed, some stand, while kings, with uncov- 
ered heads, kneel. Whatever the posture, the attention of all 
is riveted on the one central figure standing on the highest 
“step of the rostrum. Clad in a long white tunic, without armor 
or weapons, save the carpenter’s bag He holds in His left 
‘hand, Christ stands there; His right hand hanging at His 
side is clenched, the extended muscles of which betray the 
strength of that mighty arm. His face, radiating majestic 
power, dauntless courage, supreme command and unconquer- 
able triumph, explains the wonderment and reverence that 
subdues the world’s great heroes at His feet, whose attitude 
‘exclaims with the Prophet Isaias: “Who is that that cometh 
. . . this Beautiful One walking in the greatness of His 
‘strength.”** There isa fascination in this picture that is ~ 
‘inexplicable. It is not: difficult to detect the Hero. Any stu- 
dent would indicate Christ to be his choice of hero in this 
‘imstance. ‘ 

It is such a picture, not on paper, but upon the minds 
and the hearts of pupils that the teacher of Religion must 
impress, a true representation which will generate a magnetic 
attraction for and attachment to Christ. Religion will be- 

- come, then, what it should be—devotion to a Person, a Hero- 
worship, kept alive by watching, following, and copying the 
actions of the greatest of all heroes—Christ. 


~ Isaias, 63:1. 


STABILITY IN THE ARTS COLLEGE 


' The keynote, then, of our wartime activity in the Catholic college 
' of liberal arts should be to keep stable the content of the arts pro- 
gram, but to step up the pace and the serious thoroughness ‘of our 
teaching to be in keeping with the grim seriousness of the times. 
': -By Rev. Julius W. Haun, Ph.D., D.D., “Stablity in the Arts 
College”, The National Catholic Educational Association, Bul- 
letin, May, 1942, p. 14. 
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QUESTIONS ON JUSTICE AND CHARITY SUG... 
GESTED BY THE HOLY HOUR MEDITATIONS 
OF HIS EXCELLENCY, MOST REVEREN D. 
SAMUEL A. STRITCH . 


DISCUSSION MATERIAL FOR THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 





Last September, 150,000 Chicagoans assembled in. Sol- 
diers’ Field to pray to Christ in the Eucharist for victory, 
peace and safety for the men in our service. The questions 
listed below are suggested by the meditations offered during 
the Holy Hour by His Excellency, Archbishop Stritch, and 
the ‘text following each question is taken from the copy of 
the: meditations printed in The New World in its issue of 
September 18, 1942. 

College instructors in Religion should find this material 
appropriate and valuable for class discussion. The medita- 
tions offered a classic analysis of our Christian obligations 
in the present struggle and in looking forward to post-war 
living. Quotations from the meditations are inserted to assist 
instructors in directing discussion. 


_ON JUSTICE, 


‘. What i is the virtue of justice? 


Justice not infrequently is taken to mean the complex of all vir- 
tues. Prudence is its postulate, temperance its guide, and fortitude 
its executive. In that it demands the giving to God and to man and 
to self ‘all rights, what is due, it is the bond which binds man to 
God, and therefore is sometimes called sanctity, and it is-the fabric 
which unites us in society, and hence is.often taken as the-symbol 
and epitome of all social virtues. To be just -is to give to.God and 
ta men their rights, their due,: and. in our a “we: scall eared 
righteousness. 
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2. What are the effects of injustice in our day? 


Ugly injustice is selfishness. It robs others of their rights. It 
b the harmony of God’s creation. It introduces chaos into 
human society. And yet injustice is common. Selfish men and selfish 
peoples, possessing deodun of strong force, rob men and peoples 
of their rights and introduce strife and contention and suffering 
and misery in the world. Tyranny crushes the weak and cruelty, its 
handmaid, wantonly sheds their blood. History tells the story of 
injustice in human affairs, and never more strikingly than in the 
pages it is penning in our times. 


3. What would be the result of a peace without justice? 

There can be no peace without justice, and however ingeniously 
might be harnessed to injustice, it can only bring suffering, misery 
and chaos. 


4. What is the root of all justice? 


_The root of all justice consists in giving to God his rights. In 
vain will you try to establish justice among men if you violate the 
rights of God. This is the sorry mistake which has brought modern 
society to its sad plight. 


5. Why is secularism unable to support true justice? 

Secularism may call on force but not on justice. It can find no 
other basis for justice than human convention, and so fragile is 
this basis that it cannot support true justice. 


6. What are God’s rights over us? 


All through modern society a futile attempt has been made to 
fix justice on the shams of humanism and materialism. We must 
look to God for justice. We are His creatures, and by the title of 
Creator He has rights over us—the right to be adored, praised, 
thanked, and obeyed. These are our first obligations, equally bind- 
ing on the individual and society. 


7. From what source does human authority derive stability 
and right? 


The authority of God gives stability and right to human au- 
rity. 


8. What must be the norm of national and international 
relations? 

There can be no peace where there is no justice, and there can 

be no justice where the rights of God are not acknowledged and re- 


spected. If expediency and not justice is made the norm of national 
and international relations, we will search in vain for peace. 
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9. What is the essential evil of sin? 


Sin injured God, it violated His rights. This is the essential evil 
of sin, that the sinner rebels against his Maker. 


10. How does Christ’s death on the Cross speak to us of 
justice? 

Divine Justice demands atonement for sin. And what satisfaction 
can mere man offer to God for his sin? His cries of contrition may 
bring down the mercy of God, but they can never satisfy God’s 
justice. Yet, God would not be God were He wanting in justice. If 
there was to be forgiveness and pardon and the restoration of man’s 
lost heritage, man had to pay to God the price which Divine Justice 
demanded. “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” Mar- 
velous mystery! The Word of God in Whom all things were created 
in harmony and perfection became man to walk among us, to talk 
to us in our own human language, to teach us in terms of our own 
human experiences. He is our King, and He did battle for us with 
sin. In the ‘struggle of His Passion, freely and willingly, He offered 
Himself to His Heavenly Father to atone for our sins. Meditating 
on His Passion, the thought may come, it was an awful price. Yes! 
But it is the just price for sin in the eyes of God. Christ paid our 
debt to God. Look at Him in His agony and suffering and blood 
and torture, and there you will find the divine portraiture of justice. 


11. What must each one of us do to share in the justice of 
Christ? 


But to share in the justice of Christ I must repent of my sins and 
be vivified in His grace. He did not destroy my free will. He re- 
spected the dignity of my nature. It is possible for me to love 
inquity, to forfeit the grace of my Redemption. I must offer my 
contrition with His in His sacrifice on the Cross if I wish to share 
in His justice. The Baptist who sought to prepare men for the com- 
ing of the Lamb of God, preached penance. Without penance you 
cannot enter into the justice of Christ. You cannot wear before 
the garments of Christ’s justice. If the world wants justice, it must 
turn to Christ with a repentant heart and seek a share with Christ 
in His justice. 


12. What must be the characteristics of a world in which 
justice holds sway? 


There is a longing in all of us these days for the coming of true 
peace through the victory of our arms. Full willing we are to carry 
our burden, to shoulder hardships, to see the boys from our homes 
go out to battle, if only it all brings to us a victory with true peace. 
Forever we want to banish injustice with its evil progeny from our 
midst. We want to live the tomorrow in a world in which justice 
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will hold sway. There must be the recognition: of the rights-of men 
and the.rights of peoples. Force must be harnessed to justice. The 
weak must be protected. Justice must reign. In vain shall we seek 
justice if we forget God. His rights must be the fundamental law 
among -peoples and ‘nations: Obedience to Him must be: our first 
loyalty, and we cannot satisfy God’s rights unless we put on the 
justice of Christ. Christ our King must be enshrined in our wills, 
our intellects, and our institutions. With Him we must: pay to God 
the debt which His justice demands, and when we shal have ‘beén 
just with Christ, we shall be just with our fellowmen. 


ON LOVE 


1. ‘What are the characteristics of a loyalty to Christ i in 
which only justice reigns? 

But in loyalty there is more than justice. Where only justice 
reigns, loyalty is strained, narrow, jealous, wanting in generosity, 
concerned only with rights. Experience teaches us that in human 
relations mere justice is impotent to sustain morale, beget neighbor- 
liness, befriend the weak, and give fulness to social life. 


2. What is needed besides justice to give fulness to social 
life? 


Something more is needed. We find that something in the very 
mainspring of human living—love. 
3.. What are the effects of inordinate love? 
*-When love is inordinate in us it begets pride, covetousness, lust, 
anger, gluttony, envy and sloth. It degrades, it stains, it corrupts. 
4. What are the effects of noble love? 


When love is noble, it lifts us up. We are strong, prudent, tem- 
perate, just. 


5. How is love purified, enabled, harnessed to beneficence 
and benevolence? 


The finest things there are in life are the things which love cre- 
ates. But if you would ennoble your love you must fit its pattern in 


6. How did God show. His love for sinful man? 


The quality of love is benevolence and beneficence. Justice’ may 
have demanded inexorable atonement for sin, but Divine Love 
found the way of atonement. “God so loved the world that He. gave 
His Only Begotten Son.” In the Bosom of the Eternal God ‘there 
went forth the cry for the Redemption of man, and the Son of God 
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answered that cry: “Behold I: come.” When man in inordinate love 
did injury to his God, God in Divine Love found a way for man to 
repair his sin by offering a perfect act of love of God. The Saviour 
came and dwelt amongst us. The Father looked upon His Only 
Begotten Son in the Garden, writhing in agony, sweating blood at 
the thought of the price that God exacted for sin. Yet the Father, 
looking down upon that Beloved Son in Whom He was well pleased, 
willed that Jesus drink the cup of suffering to the dregs. Where is 
there love ‘like this? God asks of Jesus suffering and death, and 
Jesus took the cup of suffering because He loved His-Father and 
drank it to the dregs. Inordinate love was atoned for by this perfect 
love of: Jesus. Jesus did not die under compulsion. He was offered 
hecause He-willed it. Openly He told Pilate before He went out 
to Calvary that He was going to die, not because of a decree of any 
human authority, but because the Heavenly Father asked for: the 
Redemption of man. “Greater love than this no man hath that he 
give up his life for his friend,” was the challenge of Jesus to us. 


7. How is Christ’s death on the Cross the bond of human 
solidarity ? 


When Jesus died for us He reached out from the Cross to em- 
brace all men. His was a potent love, a love of benevolence and 
beneficence. In His love of His Father He loved us, and He gave 
us the New Commandment: that we love one another. Here is the 
bond of human unity, the rock of human solidarity—Christ’s Blood. 
No longer need: we call on in our relations the stern law of justice. 


8... What stamps man’s love of God as counterfeit? 


‘Jesus ‘bids us to love one another and stamps our love of God 
counterfeit if it does not include the love of our fellowmen. 


9. Upon what should we base our notion of citizenship and 

our understanding of international relations? 
* With Jesus we are brothers and raise our heads to heaven to God, 
our Father. This brotherhood makes sacrifice easy. Generosity, 
understanding of difficulties, condoning of weaknesses, true loyalty 
is at.the bottom of our notion of citizenship and our understanding 
.of -international relations. It must complement and supplement 
justice in our social dealings. It must sit at the peace table. It is a 
sham thing when we call it philanthropy or mere human_brother- 
hood.. It has no meaning unless it is the act of love which Jesus 
offered on.the.Cross to His Heavenly Father. 


10. Why are our forces arraigned on the side of right in 
‘the present conflict? 

‘They are ‘not out seeking an empire, trying to build. power for 

us on the ruins of nations or peoples. They are not creating a sphere 

for” our exploiting peoples and robbing them of their natural re- 
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sources. They are arraigned for battle for the defense of the rights 
which God has implanted in all men. In justice they are fighting 
for the recognition of these rights for us and for all peoples. In 
charity they are trying to beget in the world a neighborliness in- 
spired by love among peoples. These are things which Thou dost 
teach us from the Cross. We shall never achieve them if we are 
wanting in loyalty to Thee. Share Thy justice and Thy love with 
these boys of our homes, and if perchance some of them must die 
that right and charity may reign, accept their sacrifice in Thy Pas- 
sion and Death for their eternal happiness and for our victory with 
a peace of justice and charity. 

O Jesus, give to Thy people the strength to do our full part for 
the reign of justice and charity in the world. Let there not be lag- 
gards among us. Hush the voice of the disloyal and the carping, 
destructive critics. We are fighting for the rights of the persecuted, 
those who have been driven from their homes, the hungry, the 
desolate, the oppressed. Enlighten us to know the nobleness of our 
cause, a cause worthy of free men. Out of the years our fathers 
have given us our free institutions, they are our heritage, teach us 
to prize them. Give us the strength manfully to do our part to de- 
fend them. If in our disloyalties to Thee we have done injury to 
them, this night we promise to restore them to their full vigor and 
to give the freedoms of them wider and wider reaches. 


BISHOP DUPANLOUP ON ACTIVE LEARNING 

The nature of the child is such that no education can be effected 
without his active cooperation. This fact likewise merits respect. 
The child is not a passive being without any action, but a sublime 
being, capable of truth and virtue, knowledge and love. “He is an 
active, efficient, sovereign creature, endowed with conscience and 
with liberty. He must necessarily act, must develop of himself.” 
This action is essentially free, and although it can and ought to be 
stimulated and encouraged, it should never be confined nor forced. 
A further reason, then, for respect of the child is the fact that his 
nature is free. 

Respected as is fitting, governed without violence, directed with 
wisdom, the liberty, the personal action of the child becomes, under 
the happy influence of divine grace and the authority which presides 
over his education, the admirable means, the soul, the very life of 
this education in its entirety. 

On this principle of liberty of the child’s nature and the free, 
spontaneous concurrence of the child in his education, rests the 
whole of education; for Dupanloup repeats, ‘“‘Whatever is done by 
the teacher himself is nothing; whatever he causes to be done is 
nee and by this I mean, whatever he causes to be done 

ree y.” 
By Sister Mary Albert Lenaway, O.P., M.A., “Theoretical 
Aspects”, Principles of Education according to Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Ch. II, pp. 59-60. 











Rew Books in Review 


The Good Bad Boy. By Gerald T. Brennan, Milwaukee 
(540 North Milwaukee Street), Wisconsin: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1942. Pp. 128. Price $1.35. ; 

Father Brennan is well known for his religious stories for 
children—Angel City, Angel Food, The Man Who Dared a 
King, and the Ghost of Kingdom Come. The Good Bad Boy 
is the diary of a typical seventh or eighth grade boy. Boys, 
and girls too, will be very much interested in the everyday 
things that happen to Pompy Brigg and the way he thinks 
about them. Although this book was written for boys in 
particular, teachers and parents will find in it a clever insight 
into the mind and heart of a typical Catholic boy. 


A Companion to Scripture Studies. Volume II. Special In- 
troduction to the Old Testament. By Reverend John E. Stein- 
muller, New York City (54 Park Place): Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 319. Price $2.75. 

In this second volume of the Companion to Scripture 
Studies, the author offers information regarding the origin, 
authorship, purpose, canonicity, and detailed contents of 
every book of the Old Testament. He follows the three-fold 
division of the Old Testament—historical, didactic, and 
prophetic books. All decisions of the Holy See on the Old 
Testament in general and on individual books are given in 
full. The volume refutes the errors of critics and corrects 
many misconceptions held by Catholics. The author is pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew at the Seminary of 
the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, Long Island, New 
York. 


Catechism for the Catholic Parochial Schools of the United 
States. By Reverend W. Faerber. St. Louis (15 & 17 South 
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Broadway), Mo.; B. Herder Book Company, 1942. Pp. 122. 
Price 30c. 

The publishers announce that this new edition has elim- 
inated the many questions contained in previous editions 
that were too numerous for a catechism to cover in the time 
available. Only a few new questions have been introduced. 


Religion in Soviet Russia. For the period 1917 to 1942. By 
N. S.Timasheff and preface by Moorhouse F. J. Millar, S.J. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 171. Price $2.00. 

The author of this volume is assistant professor of Sociol- 
ogy at Fordham University. His purpose is to give some 
notion of the assault on Religion which took place in Russia 
during the last twenty-five years, of the magnificent resist- 
ance of believers, and of the situation brought about by re- 
peated onslaughts and repulses. The sources of his informa- 
tion are: (1) data published in Soviet newspapers and jour- 
nals; (2) observations made by competent foreign visitors to 
Russia; (3) private communications from reliable sources. 
Whenever controversial questions or little known details are 
given, the author gives exact reference to sources. Many 
American Catholics are disturbed at our alliance with Russia. 
They will find comfort in the data here assembled. While the 
author is convinced of the Christian spirit of the Russian 
people, he does not pretend to have an answer to what course 
the Soviet government will take in the future. 

-The Judgment of the Nations. By Christopher Dawson, 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 222. Price $2.50. 
- In this volume a historical philosopher writes on the pos- 
sibility of finding in common social action a way of return 
to a Christian unity. He discusses world order, the néed of 
loose federations between the single states and world organi- 
zation. He inquires into the fundamental causes of the pres- 
ent conflict and investigates historically the relationships and 
origins of European diversities. He examines the survival of 
democracy and liberty, and discusses the limitations and pos- 
sibilities of a planned social order directed to spiritual ends 
in. which every man has a chance to use his freedom for the 
service of God according to his own powers and gifts. 
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